














THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


L—PUBLIC ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN EN- 
GLAND: WHAT ARE WE PAYING FOR? 
Reports of the Committee of Council on Education. 
Primary Instruction. By Joseph Payne, Esq.: in the Trans- 
actions of the Social Science Association. 1872. 
English Method of Teach ing to Read. By A. Sonnenschein 
and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. 


ACCORDING to a recent return, ordered by the House of 
Commons on the motion of Mr. Gathorne Hardy, the number 
of School Boards established in England and Wales, up to 
the end of September last, was 431 ;* and that number is 
continually increasing. The total expenditure up to that date 
appears, according to the same return, to have been £325,622. 
The amount for which precepts had already been issued to 
the rating authorities, or were then in course of preparation, 
was considerably larger, but of course would cover a longer 
period of time than that for which the expenditure is 
reckoned. None of this money, or at any rate only a very 
insignificant portion, can be re-couped by Schoo! Boards 
from grants of the Education Department. For it represents 
mainly the cost of building and the establishment of a staff ; 
expenses necessary to the administration of the Education 
Act, but rarely, and then only in extreme cases of local 
poverty, supplemented on certain conditions by imperial 
aid+ Nor is this expenditure temporary only. The per- 


* This has since been increased to 548. It must be borne in mind tha this 








article, intended for the July number of the Review, was unavoidably pp¢tponed 
at the last moment through the pressure of other matter. Since they the new 


Report of the Education Department has been issued. That Report{ however, 
while it furnishes later statistics than those given here, does not inyalidate the 
conclusions drawn from previous information. 

+ Lallude to the provisions in the Elementary Education Act,| section 97, 
for affording aid to districts in which the total yield of a rate of \3d. in the 
pound does not reach £20, or 7s. 6d. per child in average attendance at the 
Board school. 
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mission to spread the cost of building over fifty years is too 
obviously convenient to allow us to suppose that it will not 
be generally accepted. And the expenses of staff must be 
regarded as a rapidly increasing item. The expenditure 
shewn by the return must therefore be regarded as a clear 
addition to the burden already imposed upon the country 
by the cost of the Education Department itself, and that, 
including grants to schools and training colleges, is already 
considerably over a million. If we proceed at this rate, it 
seems probable that the cost of public elementary education 
will in a few years become a national burden hardly less 
serious than that of the Civil Service. Nor is this in itself 
a prospect to be deprecated. There are some of us who 
would gladly see some branches of the public service—that 
of the army, for instance—considerably reduced, if the excess 
of its estimates could be transferred to a more productive 
investment in popular knowledge. But whatever opinion 
we may hold on that subject, all will agree that we ought 
to have our money’s worth; and that if hitherto we have 
been paying for the education of the people without getting 
in return anything worthy of the name, the prospect of a 
very largely increased expenditure can hardly be contem- 
plated with equanimity. 

The subject has naturally attracted the attention of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 
and at the Plymouth Congress last year gave rise to dis- 
cussions which ought to have more than a passing interest. 
I propose, first of all, to call the attention of the readers of 
this Review to the facts stated in Mr. Payne’s paper, and 
indisputably proved by Blue Books easily accessible to all 
who may think the revelation too startling for belief. I 
shall endeavour to shew that the statements made are not 
to be explained by anything exceptional in the year chosen 
by Mr. Payne for special notice, but fairly describe the 
average results of an increasingly expensive apparatus. Due 
consideration ought to be given to any special difficulties 
with which schools have to contend, arising out of the in- 
dependent and irregular habits of the English poor. But 
after all that can be urged in mitigation of judgment, it 
will, I think, be impossible to resist the conclusion, that 
the lamentable and enormous incongruity between the costly 
machinery employed and the insignificant results produced, 
demands very serious attention on the part of the tax-paying 
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public. We shall then inquire into the reasons of the fruit- 
lessness Which condemns the present system. In suggesting 
remedies, we ought never to forget the insuperable practical 
difficulties which forbid sudden revolution in anything that 
is English, from the House of Lords to the village school. 
But this need not deter us from indicating the principles, 
approved not merely by a sound philosophy of human nature, 
but by experimental common sense, which point the way 
to better success. Before entering on this review, however, 
it will be desirable to premise one or two explanations, 
which, however superfluous to those who have hitherto 
taken an interest in the subject, are absolutely necessary 
for a clear understanding on the part of those who have not 
done so. For it is the attention of these latter that we 
especially wish to gain, in the assurance that if the plain 
facts of the case could be forced upon that large section of 
the educated classes who with easy indifference pay their 
share to the consolidated fund or beard-rate, and leave 
everything else to “ my Lords” at Whitehall Gardens, a body 
of opinion would be evoked which would compel a speedy 
reform. And however insignificant the present contribu- 
tion to such an enterprize may be, it shall not, if the writer 
can help it, fail for want of completeness in statement. A 
dozen superfluous explanations are better than the lack of 
one link in an entire conception of the case. 

The Committee of Council on Education was first ap- 
pointed in 1839; and from that time annual grants in aid 
of public elementary instruction were given on something 
like a regular system. Like almost everything in England 
the system felt its way gradually, and improvements, real 
or supposed, were from time to time effected as their need 
was perceived. Most notable amongst these was the intro- 
duction, in 1862, of the celebrated or notorious “ Revised 
Code.” The “Code,” it should be observed, means, not any 
portly body of law, but simply the regulations according to 
which the Committee of Council awards grants of money 
to schools and training colleges. And these regulations 
prescribe both the subjects for which, and the conditions 
on which, payments are made or withheld. Down to 1862, 
the assistance given to schools consisted of building grants, 
grants in aid of teachers’ salaries, contributions towards 
expenses of apparatus, and capitation grants on attendance 
of children ; the proportions and conditions of these items 
2K 2 
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being altered from time to time, but never so as to require 
any definite measure of success to be proved by individual 
examination of the scholars. Under these circumstances 
the expenses of the Education Department rapidly increased. 
sut it was felt to be very doubtful whether results increased 
in the same proportion. This doubt was more than justi- 
field by the inquiries made under what is known as the 
Duke of Newcastle’s Commission in 1860-61. It then 
appeared that attendance at school was by no means a cer- 
tain proof that any education was being received. In many 
schools there were a few show scholars who, by the exclu- 
sive concentration of attention upon them, were developed 
into prodigies; and with regard to such a favoured few, 
the intellectual ambition of teachers had perhaps freer scope 
under the old system than under the new. But this afforded 
no sufficient compensation for the waste of public money 
in the case of the far larger number who learned scarcely 
anything at all. To remedy this state of things, the Revised 
Code was introduced in 1862; the most marked alteration 
being the adoption of the system of payment by results. 
The meaning of this is, that in the case of children over six 
years of age, the mere fact of attendance was no longer 
sufficient to secure the full capitation grant. A certain 
amount of attendance was still required as an indispensable 
condition before any child could be presented for exa- 
mination. But the inspectors were required to examine 
the progress of each scholar presented, and every fail..re to 
pass in reading, writing or arithmetic, was visited upon the 
managers of the school by the forfeiture of a certain portion 
of the capitation grant. In order to secure some definite 
measure of attainment, certain standards were adopted, and 
no child was allowed to be presented twice in any one of 
these standards. For the sake of greater clearness, the 
schedule of these standards is here given as they existed 
down to 1870. In 1871, the first standard was dropped, 
the second taking its place; and a new one was added at 
the other end of the scale, slightly raising the meagre attain- 
ments which had hitherto been the summit of ambition in 
public elementary schools. But as this new schedule was 
not in force till the second quarter of 1871, it will avoid 
possible confusion if we present here only the old standards. 
If we have occasion to refer to the new schedule, we shall 
specify it distinctly. 
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The paper read by Mr. Payne before the Social Science 
Association takes up for the purpose of special analysis the 
Education Report for the year 1866-7. The total number 
of children actually present at the examinations held by 
inspectors in that year was 1,287,604. From this number 
we exclude all under six years of age, of whom no individual 
examination was held, and next all who were disqualified 
by irregularity of attendance. There remained then 803,177 
who were qualified both by age and regularity of attendance 
to earn the usual grants. It would naturally be expected 
that all of these would be presented. They had received at 
the least 400 hours’ instruction during the year ;* and this, 
under any rational system of instruction, ought surely to 
have been sufficient to enable children over six years of age 
to have passed some one of the above standards, or to have 
taken the exceedingly short flight suggested by the differ- 
ence between one and another. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, only 664,005 were actually presented, thus leaving 
139,172 concerning whose progress the teachers who had 
been instructing them for 400 hours had so little confidence, 
that they did not think it worth while even to ask the 
inspectors to try them. That there was no merely morbid 
diffidence on the subject is shewn by the fact that, out of 
those who were actually presented, 231,519 failed to pass. 
This leaves only 432.486 who actually satisfied the exa- 
miners. Farther, when the ages of the children are compared 
with the standards in which they passed, there appears 
additional reason for dissatisfaction. Amongst those actu- 
ally presented in the year, the results of which are analyzed 
by Mr. Payne, 264,231 were over ten years of age ; yet out 
of these there were presented in Standard VI. only 25,118 
Let the reader refer to that standard, and note the very 
modest limits of the acquirements it prescribes. To read a 
short ordinary paragraph in a newspaper or other modern 
narrative, or to write such a paragraph when slowly dic- 
tated by a few words at a time, is surely not a very won- 
derful attainment for children over ten, who may fairly be 
presumed to have attended school for four or five years. 


* In the case of half-timers, 100 attendances of two hours each were sufli- 
cient. But as their number is comparatively insignificant, and as most of the 
others must be presumed to have attended more than the minimum number of 
times, the above statement may fairly stand 
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The arithmetical requirement, a sum in “ practice or bills of 
parcels,” represents the very lowest measure of attainment 
that can possibly be of any practical use in after life. Any 
expensive system of national elementary instruction which 
as a rule sends children out into the world with less than 
such a wretched minimum of intellectual furniture, may 
justly be denounced as a waste of public money ; and yet 
there stands the fact—a fairly average fact, as the Education 
Reports clearly shew—that out of 264,231 children repre- 
senting the highest results of our elementary school system, 
and most of them about to go to work with little hope of 
farther instruction, only 23,118, or less than one-eleventh, 
were judged by the teachers themselves at all likely to 
stand so very lenient a test. What, then, is to be said when 
we find that even out of these more than 7000 failed? The 
actual number who passed was 15,867. 

Now lest it should be supposed that Mr. Pay ne has 
chosen an unfortunate year for his analysis, let us take up 
the year 1869-70, and this time let us quote from the Report 
of the Education Department itself. We shall refer to the 
remarks there made on the schools in England and Wales, 
leaving Scotland out of the question. The number of chil- 
dren qualified for examination by age and attendance was 
843,142; but of these, 146,702 were kept back by the 
teachers themselves. 696,440 were presented for examina- 
tion under the various standards in the following proportions : 


215,507 in Standard I. 


175,207 : IT. 
132,00] " ATi. 
90,548 2 IV. 
53,217 ss V. 
29,897 = VI. 


The Report farther tells us that of these children 266,309 
were over ten years of age. Yet there were not 30,000 
presented in the highest standard, and of these 9478 failed 
in arithmetic alone. “If we confine our attention,” says 
the Report, “ to the scholars over ten years of age, it appears 
that out of every 100 of these older scholars examined,” 
only 63°5 passed without failure, although 118,809, or 446 


* Let it be borne in mind that they were not a// examined, but only tl 


who were thought like ly to pass 
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of the number, were examined in the three lower standards; 
while those who passed without failure in the three higher 
standards were only 32 out of the hundred.” This Report, 
equally with that analyzed by Mr. Payne, shews that of 
the number qualified for examination, a considerable pro- 
portion are kept back as certain failures; that of those 
presented, a large number are examined in standards ab- 
surdly low for their age; while, after all, about one-third 
fail to pass completely ; and, finally, that the number of 
children who may be presumed to leave our elementary 
schools possessed even of the wretched intellectual acquire- 
ments represented by the sixth standard, is a fraction so 
small, that, compared with the vastness of the apparatus 
employed, it seems almost like a disappearing quantity. 
True, a higher standard has been recently introdueed, and 
we thankfully recognize the improvement. When, how- 
ever, the last Education Report* was published, only 4636 
children had been presented in the new sixth standard, and 
out of these 1944 failed in arithmetic, in which branch 
alone the new standard shews any substantial advance. 

It is impossible to dispute these figures, and futile to 
attempt to explain them away. The irregularity of attend- 
ance, by which defenders of the present system seek to 
account for its failure, has really little or nothing to do 
with the figures which I have quoted. For having spoken 
in a former article of the acknowledged difficulty in secur- 
ing regular attendance, I have purposely confined myself 
here to the case of those children who have attended at 
least 400 hours in a year. And any system which cannot 
in 400 hours teach a child to read a simple narrative, or to 
write any letter in the alphabet, or to add and subtract 
figures up to ten, ought to be regarded as a confessed failure. 
Or will it be contended that 400 hours in a year is not 
amply sufficient to carry a child over the very slight inter- 
val between one of these standards and another? Irregu- 
larity of attendance may indeed account for the fact, that 
scarcely half of those enrolled are admissible according to 
the conditions of the Code; but with the miserable results 
on which we are here insisting, it has really little or nothing 
to do; and I leave it altogether out of the question. But 
it may be said that the standards are no suflicient tests of 


* See note, p. 475 
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what the children learn in school. And so we often hear 
teachers protesting against the mechanical nature of the 
requirements prescribed by the Department. That is all 
very well; and we all of us feel that no conscientious 
teacher would like to limit himself to such jejune results. 
But this consideration would lead us to expect more, and 
not /ess, than the mechanical measure of knowledge im- 
posed. If the system is sound, it must undoubtedly pro- 
duce moral and intellectual results which no such test can 
judge; but in the course of producing those results it will 
infallibly teach children how to read and write and reckon. 
It may be very pleasing to reflect that if our future citizens 
are bothered by a newspaper paragraph, they at any rate 
rise up with reverence when the parson enters, and profess 
by rote to feel duly content with “that state of life to 
which it has pleased God to call them ;” but for all that, if 
fifteen out of sixteen of them, which seems to be about the 
proportion, leave school without being able to do a sum in 
practice or bills of parcels, we venture to think that on the 
whole we do not get our money’s worth, or anything like 
it, To some the statements made may appear incredible, 
because they themselves happen to be familiar with some 
two or three highly efficient schools. And such schools, no 
doubt, here and there exist. It is these that supply the 
20,000 or 30,000 scholars who manage annually to sur- 
mount the sixth standard. But one of two things is cer- 
tain: either these efficient schools are very exceptional, or 
the annual Reports of the Education Department must be 
a tissue of falsehoods. And Governmental Departments 
are far too much accustomed to magnify their office to allow 
us to suppose that these Reports fail to make as favourable 
a representation as possible. 

Besides, ordinary experience and common sense confirm 
the statistics given. Elementary schools have been multi- 
plying rapidly for the last thirty years. And yet, as a 
matter of fact, the people who ought to have heen affected 
by them shew little or no signs of intelligent education. 
That many of our artizans have that kind of hard-headed- 
ness which shews how plentiful is intellectual raw material 
in England, we may very gladly acknowledge. But their 
mental qualities are always those of self-made and not of 
educated men. There is for the most part a crudeness in 
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their ideas, a want of breadth in their view, a superficial 
acuteness constantly overlooking profound fallacies, an igno- 
rance of the lessons of history, a contempt for the venerable 
past, an amazing indifference to the imperturbable persist- 
ency of social and economic laws,—all of which are natural 
enough in a class whose intellectual energies are quickened 
by a sense of growing power, but natural only on the as- 
sumption that this class has never received any education 
worth the name. But the vast majority of those who in 
their childhood were supposed to be trained in elementary 
schools are far beneath this level. Leaving school at eleven 
or twelve years of age, after stumbling through the third, 
orat most the fourth, standard, they had not attained enough 
facility in reading to make future practice an intellectual 
pleasure. The pen had never become so natural to their 
hands that they would take it up without constraint. The 
small amount of arithmetic they had learned at school had 
never given them the slightest insight into the interest of 
mathematical problems ; and all that remained from school- 
days was a certain habit of well-drilled obedience—some 
dim apprehension that the powers that be are ordained of 
God—some floating echoes of hymns and moral songs gra- 
dually dying away amidst ruder voices of the world—and 
that sort of sheepishness, remaining from unintelligent reve- 
rence, which may indeed keep the masses unconscious of 
their brute power, but prevents that reflective self-control 
which alone can assure our national future. From this 
intellectual limbo of arrested development, a few of the 
robuster minds force their way to strong convictions and 
great personal power over others. But it will scarcely be 
contended that these leaders have had any lasting direction 
given to their thoughts, or any controlling principles im- 
parted, by the training received in their childhood. On the 
contrary, the opposition between the tone of the school in- 
struction given to our artizan class and the general tendency 
of their maturer intellectual life, where this has any exist- 
ence at all, is distinct, undeniable and notorious. There 
is probably no system of teaching in the world so constantly 
successful in defeating its own professed aims, as that of 
our English elementary schools. Eton, Rugby and Harrow, 
together with Oxford and Cambridge, have engendered a 
living tradition which moulds every successive generation 
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passing through them according to one slightly varied pat- 
tern of the English gentleman. Scotch schools, both ele- 
mentary and advanced, are singularly successful in preserv- 
ing the spirit of Knox. German universities inspire with 
a disinterested love of learning, and arm with a power of 
patient drudgery, the majority of those who pass through 
them. American schools and colleges send forth their pupils 
filled with an impregnable faith in the ideal perfection and 
imperishable glory of their national institutions. All such 
seminaries, if their aims are imperfect, may well find in the 
successful accomplishment of those aims some temptation 
to perseverance in an established method. It is reserved 
for our English elementary schools alone to pursue with 
infatuated complacency objects demonstrably visionary, by 
means which always and invariably land us in results dia- 
metrically contrary to the avowed aim. Proceeding on the 
assumption that the infallible authority of the Bible is to 
be the first and last impression left on the youthful mind, 
they go on with imperturbable stolidity turning out genera- 
tion after generation, who rarely of their own accord open 
the Bible again, but who listen with rapturous applause to 
any combination of ignorance and arrogance that is duly 
spiced with blasphemy. Nothing is more constantly reite- 
rated than the assertion that the formation of a religious 
character and habits ought to be the chief aim of the ele- 
mentary school; and what this assertion means in the 
mouths of those who make it is, that all the children should 
be brought up so that afterwards they may be regular and 
devoted attendants at church or chapel. Yet, on the other 
hand, if the population of England be divided into wor- 
shippers and non-worshippers, an enormous proportion of the 
latter, and certainly the most impermeable to all conven- 
tional methods of religious influence, would be found to be 
made up of the former pupils in our public elementary 
schools. This is not here urged as any charge against the 
class concerned. The mode in which men may think fit 
to manifest religious feeling is at all times a delicate subject 
for criticism ; and one would scarcely choose the pages of 
this Review as a medium for the expression of harsh judg- 
ment in such a matter. All I am now insisting upon is a 
matter of fact. No one laments more than the present 
Writer the alienation of the artizan class from the influence 
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of the Christian Church. And the very keenness of feeling 
on this subject fills one all the more with amazement at 
the calm—nay, the unfeeling and mechanical—persistency 
with which a system so manifestly futile, if not mischievous, 
is maintained. Indeed, the mistake and the resulting phe- 
nomena are so connected together, that it is impossible to 
regard the bond between them as merely fortuitous. It is 
the artizans, the skilled workmen, who now mainly repre- 
sent the results of public elementary school teaching.* The 
class below—the unskilled labourers, and farther down still, 
the floating and vagrant elements of our town populations 
—have scarcely been touched as yet. Now all preachers 
know that the artizans are precisely the most difficult to 
reach of all members of the community. The easy-going 
middle classes take to religion naturally, along with their 
other comforts. And the “residuum,” if one may use an 
old political term, is by no means inaccessible to Primitive 
Methodists and other zealous evangelists. But the artizan, 
whether drunken or sober, whether thoughtless or reflec tive, 
whether ignorant or of self-developed intelligence, is as 
much out of sympathy with parsons as he is with Parsees, 
or indeed a good deal more so. And now having accom- 
plished this for the artizan, benevolent religionists, having 
taken triumphant possession of 341 School Boards, are bent 
upon extending the same blessing to the hitherto neglected 
classes. These latter have perhaps been accustomed to 
associate the gospel with the loving ministrations of Sunday- 
school teachers, or with the syimpathetic, if somewhat fussy, 
activity of the district visitor. They will now be taught to 
associate it with daily school drill, in the conduct of which 
the teacher has to perform a sort of spiritual sword-dance 
amongst the sharp edges of denominational dogma. The 
result may be predicted by a strict process of induction from 
the experience of two generations. 

Other illustrations might easily be given of the failure of 
our primary school system to produce the results at which 
it professedly aims, and of its marvellous success in produc- 
ing the very opposite. Surely it ought not to be impossible 


* The agricultural labourers are here left out of the question. For the con- 
dition of serfdom in which they have been held until quite recently has pre- 
vented the same sort of reaction as is manifest among the freer populations ot 


towns. But their elucation will hardly he regard 
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to give the children of the poor such a rational insight into 
the progress of constitutional liberty in England as would 
teach them to feel themselves a vital part of the body 
politic. But, generally speaking, the aim seems to be, before 
all things, to impress the children with a superstitious vene- 
ration for established authorities, and with an unreasoning 
prejudice in favour of the British constitution. Account for 
it how we may, the result is that our republican associations 
are mainly recruited from our public elementary schools. 
Any one who will take the pains to note from what class 
the rank and file of such unions are drawn, may verify this 
remark for himself. Thus not only do our primary schools 
fail to produce any tangible effects in the form of knowledge 
that can be tested by examination, but experience shews 
that the moral results are curiously different from, and 
sometimes even diametrically opposed to, those which are 
professedly sought. It would, indeed, be an exaggeration 
to say that absolutely no good has been effected by the 
present system. For it has certainly diminished to some 
extent the ignorance of reading and writing which used to 
disgrace our country. It has furnished readers for the penny 
papers. It has done something for the refinement of the 
poor by bringing their children into frequent contact with 
the clergy and school patrons as well as teachers. It has 
certainly helped to disturb the stolid immobility which, 
except under the excitement of blind passion, usually ac- 
companies the unrelieved darkness of ignorance. But if the 
Reports of the Education Department are to be believed, it 
fails to teach “ practice” or the rule of three. It persists in 
presenting a very large number of children over ten years 
of age for examination in the three lower standards, and 
even then fails to pass a considerable proportion. It 
gives no permanent inspiration to its pupils, but, on the 
contrary, in their after lite they shew a reaction against its 
religious and social influences which cannot be viewed 
without apprehension. Such results as these can hardly be 
regarded as a satisfactory return for the large and increasing 
expenditure demanded by our system of primary instruc- 
tion. 

In discussing the reasons of this unsatisfactory state of 
things, Mr. Payne agrees with us in putting on one side as 
irrelevant the irregular attendance of scholars, on which it 
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is the custom to insist as a sufficient explanation. And in 
this he is surely right. Irregularity of attendance cannot 
possibly account for the failure under examination of those 
pupils who are expressly stated to have been qualified by a 
sufficient number of attendances ; and it is with these alone 
that we have dealt in the observations we have made. It 
is also sometimes urged that teachers have a difficulty in 
securing the attendance for examination of all the children 
who are qualified. This is no doubt true. But it is to be ob- 
served that the Blue Book returns give the numbers actually 
present on the day of examination, and it is on these that 
Mr. Payne’s analysis is founded. For these reasons irregu- 
larity of attendance need not at present be considered at all. 
If that could be cured, all that can be said is, that a larger 
number of scholars would be qualified to come up for exa- 
mination. But there is no reason to suppose that the pro- 
portionate numbers of those whom the teachers might think 
fit to present, and of those whom they might actually pass, 
would be in the least degree affected for the better. Putting 
that on one side, then, Mr. Payne alleges that the rea 
reasons for failure are to be discovered—first, in the qua- 
lity of teaching and the methods employed ; secondly, in the 
conception formed at head-quarters respecting the nature, 
aims and power of education. We will take the latter 
alleged reason first. 

In dealing with national institutions we should always 
be very careful not to cast blame, which nine times out of 
ten is undeserved, on individuals or classes of men whose 
ideas and methods of action are the inevitable result of the 
constitutional growth of the country. The prevalent con- 
ception of the aims and methods proper to any scheme of 
national primary instruction is even yet subject to the indi- 
rect influence of the feudal system. Under that system 
the landholders of various degrees formed the nation, and 
labourers were as much outside of it as a man’s tools are 
outside of his bodily constitution. The schools in religious 
houses and the ancient grammar-schools aimed at purposes 
very different from popular elementary instruction. No 
doubt they were open to the poor, but more as gates by 
which the poor might reach the ranks of scholarship or 
ecclesiastical oftice, than as a channel for the diffusion of 
elementary knowledge. Not until the multiplication of 
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books, and the consequent fermentation of mind even out- 
side the reading class, had made ignorance too manifestly 
a fertile soil for dangerous seeds, did the ruling classes in 
England awaken to the conviction that if the poor were to 
be kept in their places, they must be taught their duty in 
childhood. To the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge apparently belongs the credit of having commenced 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century the movement 
which resulted in the establishment of a considerable 
number of parochial charity-schools. These schools, how- 
ever, were intended almost as much for the relief of desti- 
tution as for the extension of knowledge. They were a 
part of the system of patronage which the feudal interpre- 
tation of Christianity taught men to regard as the true atti- 
tude of pious benevolence. And the emphasis with which 
a thorough knowledge of the Church Catechism was insisted 
upon, shews pretty plainly that one main aim was to 
impress upon the poor in early years the duty of “ submit- 
ting- themselves to all their governors, teachers, spiritual 
pastors and masters.” The enterprize of Joseph Lancaster 
at the commencement of the present century was a great 
step in advance, but the feudal feeling with regard to po- 
pular instruction was very strikingly illustrated by the 
alarm and even indignation excited, and by the establish- 
ment of the National Society to carry on education in 
accordance with the feudal system. The Liturgy and Cate- 
chism were still to be the foundation of all instruction, 
and clerical ideas about the relations of rich and poor, ideas 
undoubtedly benevolent but weak, short-sighted, and want- 
ing in any broad human sympathy, were to be predominant 
in school management. The overwhelming patronage be- 
stowed on the National Society secured to it of course the 
first place in theconsideration of the Government. Its success 
operated unfavourably on the British and Foreign Society 
in more ways than one; most of all perhaps in seducing 
the latter Society to imitate so far as possible the methods 
of its rival, both with regard to the limited instruction 
given and its subjection to a more or less sectarian religion. 
Thus when the Government began to give systematic aid, 
the Committee of Council found ready to its hands a widely 
diffused system, into the working of which no one cared to 
inquire too curiously, and all the less because it maintained, 
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so much to the satisfaction of wealthy benevolence, the old 
feudal traditions about the instruction of the poor. Under 
these circumstances, the wonder is that so much, and not 
that so little, has been done by the Education Department to 
improve our elementary school system. That Department 
has at least insisted upon cheerful and healthy school-rooms, 
with adequate appliances. It has insured at any rate a certain 
degree of efficiency, by refusing to sanction any but certi- 
ficated teachers. And though the requirements of the Code 
are sometimes of that punctilious sort which sacrifice the 
substance to the form, it cannot be denied that on the 
whole the tendency of several administrations in this De- 
partment has been to secure more business-like exactness 
and greater definiteness of aim in school management. Mr. 
Payne says that the Education Departinent regards the 
quantity rather than the quality of the results. He urges 
that the Revised Code of instruction is mechanical in concep- 
tion, mechanical in means, mechanical in results. 


“The results,” he says, “which we have seen could not in the 
nature of things be other than they are. They are the | 
products of a system which assumes the name without possessing 
the spirit of true education. Nowhere have I ever met, in the 
course of long practice and study of teaching, with a more striking 
illustration of the great truth, that just in proportion as you 
substitute mechanical routine, drill and cram, for intelligent and 
sympathetic development of the child’s powers, you shall fail in 
the very object you are aiming at. Making quantity, not quality, 
the test of your results, you shall fail in securing either quantity 
or quality. The experiment which has now been tried for ten 
years in England ought henceforth to take a place in the annals 
of education as an example to deter.” 


citimate 


There is perhaps scarcely so much justice as there is 
indisputable truth in these remarks. At any rate, they 
seem to impute to the Education Department the whole 
blame for the system which prevails. But it would be 
impossible for that Department by any authoritative decree 
to revolutionize English feeling about education. And it 
is the traditional system which is really to blame—a system 
that Government found in existence and could not discard, 
but which it has tried to improve. Whatever fault may 
be found with the Revised Code, at least it did not create 
evils worse than those proved by the Duke of Newcastle's 
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Commission to be already in existence. And certainly the 
plan of payment for results is one which could not be aban- 
doned with any safety, unless the Education Department 
exerted a much more direct and detailed control over each 
school than is at present possible. But in that case the 
Departinent itself would have to be re-constituted. It may 
be very true that the children of the poor ou ht to be edu- 
cated far beyond the range of “the standards. But at 
least they ought to be able to pass such a test. Imperial 
funds may not be applied to the greatest advantage. But 
they would be even more obviously wasted than they are 
at present if given in aid of instruction which taught abso- 
lutely nothing that could be tested. And the only test is 
examination, But, farther, the principle of payment for 
results is capable of far higher appli itions than it has yet 
received. The New Code allows grants to be earned by 
extra subjects outside the standards, on ceriain conditions, 
which appear not unrea mable. Among these extra sub- 
jects, the natural sciences, political economy and languages, 
are included, or indeed “any definite subject of instruction.” 
It is obvious that this innovation opens the door to much 
greater Improvements. 

But if the blame cannot be laid exclusive ly at the doors 
of the Fal ucation Department, still less can it be visited on 
the teachers. They do as the Vv are told. They act as they 
are trained. And when one considers the depressiug intlu- 

ences with which they have been surroanded by social 
eglect or contempt, and by clerical dictation, one ean only 
wonder that so many of them shew the enthusiasm and the 
intelligent ambition which they do. Though, therefore, Mr. 
Payne may be perfectly right in condemning “the guality 
0} the t iwhing and the methods employed, it should be 
understood that it is not the quality of the teael which 
is aspersed, It is more difficult to refrain from criticising 
the training colleges, in which the greater proportion of the 
teachers pass two years of study. Men who make the 
science of education their special pursuit, might well be 
expected to shew less satisfaction than the conductors of 
these colleges appear to feel with the actual results in the 
schools. But then, after all, the grea colleges, like the 
schools, are dependent upon the Education Department, 
Which again simply represents the p ele mind upon the 
VOL. X. ZL 
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subject. The truth is that little or no lmprovement is to 
be looked for until public attention is thoroughly roused to 
the fact that on the present system a large sum of money 
is annually wasted. We pay for the education of the people, 
and we don't get it. If John Bull only realized that, he 
would soon want to “know the reason why.” 

And when SO practical a personage comes to ask such a 
question, it will be best not to bother him with the philo- 
sophy of education, but to put before him some plain 
explanations of the difference between right and wrong 
methods. For instance, those who philosophize upon the 
subject, usually overlook the simple fact that our English 
elementary schools are universally organized on a plan which 
makes silence, order and concentrated attention, simply im- 
possible. Let me not be misunderstood. The di ciplin 
is often admirable. And when the respected visitor enters, 
all ordinary proceedings being arrested by his entrance, he 
is pleased and impressed by the facility of control with 
which the head-teacher directs the whole school to stand, 
to sit, to sing, to answer or to be silent. But let him 
stay there for an hour or two, while the ordinary lessons 
are proceeding. In all probability three or four classes, at 
the least, are receiving different lessons from as many 
teachers in the main school-room. There are, indeed, one 
or two separate class-rooms, in which high r instruction is 
given ; but the main work to be tested by the inspector is 
done in the principal room, where a number of classes a 
taught all within hearing of each other, and often in imme- 
diate contact. It is absurd to suppose that such an arrange- 
ment can exist without causing confusion and consequent 
distraction. Each teacher, in the laudable desire to ensure, 
at any rate, the attention of his own particular class, uncon- 
sciously raises his voice in rivalry with his next neighbour 
That neighbour returns the compliment ; the others in the 
room must needs follow suit ; and so every teacher gets into 
the habit of bawling at the top of his voice. The scholars 
naturally follow the example, or if they do not, they are 
soon told to “ speak up; and the consequence is a confu- 
sion which no one uninured can bear for an hour without 
headache. It is impossible in such a scene to obtain the 
concentration of attention which is absolutely necessary to 
the unfolding, that is, the true education, of mental faculties. 
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By ane vociferation, the mechanical elements of read- 
ing and arithmetic, or the names of countries upon the map, 
may be “sence ed into chil ive n’s heads as nails are knocked 
into a deal cal ; but that is certainly not education. The 
true notion of education lies in that one word upon which 
the Germans insist so much, Latiwickelung—unfolding, de- 
velopment. And so far as school work is concerned, this 
process requires before all thin as concentrated attention, 
and therefore the quictness and absence of distraction which 
alone make this possible. The first moveme ae > salen 
mind are like the germination of a seed or the spiral un- 
folding of a springing fern. They are not accomplished 
amidst wintry storm and riot; they — the gentle 
solicitation of genial surroundings, the quiet, sympathetic 
voice, or the kindly 


pproving sinile. But such influences 
l 


are lost, or are upossib » amidst the noise of a school-room 
in which half-a-dozen teachers contend for attention at once. 
Let any one contrast the scene where the 1 eacher and his 
class have a room to themselves, where his voice or the 
auswers he elicits are the only sounds eal and whane in 
the absence of all distraction, every eye is fixed upon him 
with eager interest. In such a case, the effort of a child’s 
mind can be quietly awaited; the slightest emphasis in the 
instructions given can be marked ; varieties in powers of 
reflection or perception are far more easily noted ; and indi- 
vidual difficulties are more readily met. It seems almost a 
work of supererogation to insist upon such points; but, 
elementary as such considerations are, the fact is that they 
are practically disregarded. In a conference invited by the 
Social Science Association, the present writer ventured to 
suggest the adoption of the rule of one teacher and one class 
in One room, as the most essential and most practical step 
in the path of reform. By others, however, and especially 
by some German gentlemen, this was regarded as so much 
a matter of course, that it was not worth discussing. The 
best German popular schools are always organized on this 
plan. And indeed it is never oopenton from unless in small 
schools where the requisite number of teachers cannot be 
afforded. The ease is the same in the | rhited States. The 
Merchant Company in Edinburgh, in their no ble educational 
enterprize, have carried out the same principle ; ae ably in 
the Gillespie school, which is devoted to strictly primary 
instruction. But the adoption of the plan is so far from 
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being a matter of course in England, that a new school to 
be shortly opened by the London School Board in Stepney 
will, it is believed, be the first elementary school that has 
been constructed for organization on such a principle. In 
fact, it is impossible to carry out the plan perfectly unless 
very large schools are erected. Where the numbs r of chil- 
dren is a thousand or upwards, classes can be formed suffi- 
ciently large to justify the employment of a certificated or 
ex-pupil-teacher for each. But it is abs lutely necessary 
that the children in each class should be as nearly as pos- 
sible of the same age, or at any rate of the same attainments, 
When these conditions are fulfilled, a properly trained 
teacher may easily take sixty scholars in a elass; and in 
practice it is found that they are thus much better taught 
than when they are arranged in two divisions, taught by 
separate teachers, in the same room. But the employment 


of pupil-teachers is a serious difliculty in the way of such 


a reform. On the one hand, it is ridiculous to suppose 
that mere boys and girls can teach before they have been 
trained ; on the other hand, the difficulty of obtaining male 
teachers is already so great, that unless employment were 
found for those intending to enter the profession, it is feared 
the supply might altogether cease. Nevertheless, if our 
elementary instruction is to be made really efficient, this is 
a difficulty which must in some way be surmounted. Want 
of space, however, forbids my ent ring upon any farther 
suggestions here. 

The advantage of isolating each teacher and his class is, 
to a considerable extent, lost, unless right methods are em- 
ployed. And here it may well be urged that a sounder 
philosophy of education is needed. But as that is a large 
subject, it is better to adhere to concrete illustrations. Take, 
for instance, the art of readine. The standards, even of the 
New Code, are constructed upon the idea that the acquire- 
ment of the power of reading is necessarily a long, slow and 
difficult process to be extended over six years, and sufficient 
in itself when triumphantly accomplished to represent one- 
third of six years’ school work. Nor can we wonder at 
this when the eccentricity of English spelling is remem- 
bered, and the methods generally employed are borne in 
mind. The old plan of teaching children the alphabet first 
and words of one syllable next 18 scarcely yet abandoned ; 
indeed, it is recognized by the first reading standard. Yet 
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such a process is almost as absurd as though one were to 
attempt to teach a boy shoe-making by first shewing him 
the hides of various animals, and then setting him at once 
to make baby-shoes, as though they were any easier of con- 
struction than a larger pair. The letters of the English 
alphabet, as separately pronounced, have almost as little 
relation to their modified sounds in the composition of words 
as a raw hide has to the form it assumes in a pair of boots. 
And there are many monosyllables, such as “coach,” or 
“cough,” or “ straight,” which are far more difficult than even 
such a polysyllabl ‘Amarontholegosphorus.” This has 
been in part acknowledged. Yet even in improved systems 
of lessons it is by no means uncommon to find diphthongs, 
mute e’s and compound letters, amongst the earliest exer- 
cises. Even so excellent a series as that of Stephens and 
Hole has such words as “try,” and “shy,” and “salt,” and 
“fall,” and “large,” amongst the very earliest lessons. Such 
words, no doubt, appear very simple ; but the modified 
sound of a@ is confusing. The combination of ¢ and 7 before 
their separate powers have been properly learnt is too diffi- 
cult. Sh, containing the sound of neither s nor /, baffles 
the first attempts at caadiatiaie and the mute e is as be- 


wildering to a child as the apparently useless spleen has been 


} in teaching to read is to get 
the child to associate one soul idl, oad one only, with ‘the 
sign that it sees. The combination of such signs is the 
natural and easy; and the irregularities in the powers o 
English letters can be afterwards gradually introduc: with 
suitable explanations. I am aware of only one published 


to physiologists. Th rs objeet 


course of lessons which carries out this principle consis- 
tently ; and that is the course the title of which appears at 


the head of this article. Messrs. Sonnenschein and Meikle- 
john describe their system thus : 


*The whole method consists of 
AEIOU., 


With one consonant With two consonants Lengthened Doubled 
or r or or 
First course. — — Second cour ———.Third course. Fourth course 


2 eae ee a ae oie a 
The English Language 
represented by sounds and letters).” 
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Thus, at the very first lesson, the child sees a number of 
signs like these—AT, ET, IT, OT, UT; and it easily remarks 
that there is one element the same in all—the T; and that 
in the other half of the sign they all differ. When the 
sounds are repeated, the same thing is easily recognized in 
these. And the variation in the sound is soon associated 
with the variation in the figure. Each figure can then be 
picked out and its sound given in whatever order they are 
arranged. When that much is accomplished, a new varia- 
tion is introduced by prefixing B to each of these syllables, 
and the power of that letter is speedily established by asso- 
ciation. This process is repeated throughout the alphabet, 
and the proper force of every consonant becomes thus firmly 
established in the mind. It is comparatively easy then to 
put consonants together, as in the series—ap, rap, trap, 
strap, straps. The third course introduces the pupil to the 
power of the mute e in lengthening a previous vowel, and 
even altering its sound altogether, thus: bat, bate, bit, bite. 
Up to the end of this course, only a very few irregularities 
have been introduced and carefully noted. But the child 
is now so thoroughly in the habit of associating the alpha- 
betical signs, each with one distinct sound, that irregularities 
are not likely to bewilder him. Accordingly— 

“The fourth course contains all the double vowels, diphthongs 
and so-called irregularities of the English language. The three 
courses that precede it give the idea of great regularity and 
symmetry in the formation of words. The eye and the ear are, 


in these three courses, always in agreement with each other; 
and, so far, the learner’s experience has been uniform, and never 
in contradiction with itself. It may therefore be supposed that 


his habits are by this time completely formed, and that he is 
now fit to deal successfully with the irregularities and exceptional 
; 


forms of the language.’ 

There can be little doubt that on some such system the 
drudgery of learning to read might be thoroughly sur- 
mounted in the first year of the school course, which ought 
not to begin before the child is six years of age. It is not 
meant that he should not go to an infant school; but the 
exercises there should be of an entirely different character, 
intended only to exercise the child’s eyes and ears and 
hands. For this purpose nothing is better than what is 
known as the “ Kinder-Garten” system. 
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Similar observations might be made on modes of teaching 
arithmetic, which seem purposely designed to combine the 
greatest amount of difficulty in the process with the least 
amount of efficiency in the result. How many children 
out of a hundred in any elementary school know what is 
meant when in adding 9 and 7, they are told to “ put down 
§ and carry 1”? The German plan of keeping children for 
at least a year to the addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division of numbers under 10, is probably much better 
than our system of making children add and subtract hun- 
dreds and thousands before they are allowed to go into the 
next “rule.” Many other suggestions will occur to any 
one who has had the opportunity of comparing our modes 
of primary instruction with those adopted elsewhere. In 
teaching geography, for example, the map of the world is 
often regarded as more elementary than the map of Europe, 
and this again than the map of England; whereas all alike 
are incomprehensible to the child ; and, if there is any differ- 
ence, the first is the most incomprehensible of all. How 
many teachers ever think of introducing their pupils to the 
meaning of a map, by drawing on the black-board a plan 
of the school-rooim, so that both the reality and the repre- 
sentation may be before their eyes at once? And even if, 
in exceptional cases, such a rational method is adopted, is 
there any teacher of an elementary school who would think 
of adding to the plan of the school-room that of the sur- 
rounding streets or fields? A repetition of this, with an 
enlargement of the area represented and the diminution of 
the si parate objects, would in a few days clive chil lren a 
better idea of the meaning of a map, and of the size of the 
areas represented, than can at present be obtained in all 
the years of school life. Again, at the very commencement 
of their lessons in history, children are required to take an 
impossible flight backward through two thousand years, 
and to realize the state of society amongst hypothetical 
Druids or mythical Saxons. But surely the very first ele- 
ments of history ought to be taueht by a reverse method, 


beginning with the. actual state of things amidst which 


the children live, and leading them gradually back, through 
events of which their fathers speak, to the times which only 





their grandfathers could remember. An idea of secular per- 
spective is thus given ; and as the manners, institutions and 
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social forces at work in earlier and yet earlier times are 
explained, the children are led gradually, as they always’ 
ought to be, from the known to the unknown, from the 
familiar to the strange, from the particular to the general, 
All these methods are advocated, and to a considerable 
xtent practically adopted, by German educationists. And 
from their simplicity, as well as from their dependence upon 
oral teaching rather than upon the use of books, they seem 
strikingly fitted for application in our elementary schools, 
But all such suggestions depend for their appreciation 
upon a thorough and hearty recognition of Lntiwick hae 
unfolding, development—as the key to all real education. 
On this subject 1 append some remarks, extracted from an 
unpublished manuscript by a German schoolmaster, Herr 
Rissmann, of Osterode, in the Hartz district ; only regretting 
that opportunity has failed me for giving to the whole work 
the publicity it deserves. 


“The subjects of instruct om for the nation ~! elementary school 


are, in the lower classes —re , Bible history, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, practice of memory, | eal knowles lee ( Hei imathskunde), 
exercises of perception rt ak saa terricht), and singing. 
In the higher classes an advance is made partly by an enlarge- 
ment of the subject-matter of instruction, partly by the division 
of one subject into several branches. Thus in the hi sh r classes 
the whole subject-matter of religion is treated ; and as regards 
Scripture history, complete narratives having a pre-emineut im- 
portance are studied. Instruction in reading is carried forward 


to spelling and grammar. In writing, fine penmanship, accuracy, 
writing from thought and memory, have to be practised. <Aritl 
metic advances more and more to the higher kinds of calculation 
suited for school instruction. Local knowl 
is gradually devel p dl into ut ography, luistory, natural histo 
and physiol oy,” 


lve (Heim athsky — 


The best illustration aflorded by the above extract of the 
German idea of Lutivicl y, or evolution in education, is 
the mode in which //etimath si unde (a word dit 
lation—let us say, home information, knowledge of common 


ticult of trans- 






thines) is made to branch out into geography, history, natural 


* The apparent distinction here between religion and Bible history is perhaps 
significant of a difference between German and English notions. For many 
reasons, the example of the religious instruction given in German schools is 


totally ina solic ibi 
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history and physiology. The first thing which the teacher 
has to do, as the writer says farther on, is “to open the 


the hands by “ Kinder-Garten” exercises, we have here 
quite sufficient work for the infant school, at least up to 
six, or, as some think, up to seven years of age. But that 
depends upon individual capacity, health and regularity of 
attendance. For this purpose, says the schoolmaster now 
quoted, the teacher shall fix the child’s attention on familiar 
objects. And the latter is to be taught to observe such 
objects, not with a hasty, superficial glance, but so as to 
note and name the kind, shape, colour, parts, and all other 
immediately perceptil 


‘| tible facts coneerning each. This kind 
of exercise must not be confounded with “object lessons,” 
by which information is given as to the nature and pro- 
perties of minerals, plants or animals. The purpose here 
is not to vive information at all, but to teach the.child the 
ready use of his own perceptions, and the prompt and 
accurate expression of the information he already possesses. 
With this view, the teacher is at first to use the homely 
lancuage of the child, so as to establish a thorough under- 
standing, while errors of speech are gradually corrected. 
“With this practice in observation, practice in speech goes 
naturally hand in hand. If the teacher in the course of 
such instruction insists continually ou clearness and plain- 
ness of language, sharply articulated, with a proper intona- 
utter 
only what they distinetly recognize and understand,—he will 
have succeeded in establishing 
himself and the chi 

and mouth.” The matter for such exercises is to be taken 


tion,—if it is his constant care that his pupil 


f 


an understanding between 


lren, and in opening their eyes and ears 


} 


from the ( ircle of the ( hil ls Inne liate ob I'\ ition, ] Cln- 


ning with his own body and limbs, going on to the class- 
room, the school-house, the village or neighbourhood. Any 


one who thinks this sort of thing superfluous, should ask 
himself how it is that so many school-children, who shout 
their answers with monotonous energy when questioned on 
anything they have learned by rote, stammer and hesitate, 
or look foolish and fail to express themselves, when desired 
to give the resu!ts of their own observation or reflection. 
These exercises not only develop the children’s power of 


perception and expression, but they lead naturally and in- 





child’s eyes, ears and mouth.” If we add some training of 


ee 


a 





nee]. 
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evitably to that evolution of instruction which is required 
to correspond with the unfolding powers of opening minds, 
Accurate perception and description of the class-room and its 
contents naturally suggest a plan drawn on the black-board. 
The plan is extended to the neighbourhood ; and so, as 
above described, becomes the germ first of topography and 
then of geography. The recounting of familiar animals, 
plants and stones, leads to natural history, and suggests its 
main divisions. What does the cat live on? and the cow? 
Here classification and its reasons begin to dawn. The 
movements of the limbs and uses of the teeth open up 
elementary lessons in physiology. And, after a while, the 
names and the duties of local officers or dignitaries connect 
themselves with more distant authorities, and lead to that 
general notion of the state of things actually existing, from 
which, as suggested, the first introduction to history ought 
to lead backwards. All this is not mere speculation. It 
is immediately suggested by the description before me of 
the plan actually pursued under many difficulties inevitable 
in a small and comparatively poor population. Unfor- 
tunately, I am not able to present results in a statistical 
form. But I am assured that the children pass from one 
year’s course to another with not more than five to ten per 
cent.* of failures in the yearly examination. And if so, 
they certainly learn both to read and write slowly but fairly 
in their first school year. At the end of the second year 
they can perform any simple calculations in numbers less 
than a hundred. The progress of the following years is 
proportionate ; and during the whole time their mental 
powers and exercises pursue a course of evolution which 
enables them to leave school with an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the circumstances and laws, both natural, social and 
political, under which they have to live ; and witha capacity 
for pursuing with advantage any one of the avenues of know- 
ledge into which their first infantile observations have 
branched out. 

Is anything like this done, or even as a general rule 
attempted, in our English elementary schools? That we 
have here and there exceptionally cood schools cannot be 





* It is to be remembered that all are examined, and not merely those 


selected by the teacher. 
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disputed. But the plain facts published by the Education 
Department shew clearly enough that there is a radical 
defect somewhere. And surely that defect consists in an 
insufficient estimate of the problem to be solved, and a want 
of attention to the details of method. Nor will that defect 


perhaps ever be effectually remedied until the training of 


our teachers is left less exclusively to societies identified 
more or less with sectarian aims. The establishment of a 
national training institution, without at all supplanting the 
colleges already in existence, might at any rate do much 


to raise the study of scientific method in education.* Of 


course the students in our present institutions are carefully 
instructed in “school management.” But there does not 
seem to be amongst us anything comparable to the laborious 
minuteness with which German teachers study the details 
of method. It is to be feared that “school management” 
means mainly the keeping of registers, with the arrange- 
ment of classes, appointment of duties to pupil-teachers and 
orderly succession of lessons. But the secret of the imagi- 
native sympathy by which the teacher becomes, as it were, 
the eldest child in the class, and draws the others on to 
follow the working of his mind rather than the motion of 
his lips, does not seem to be very often acquired. I have 
heard it said by a German gentleman of great experience 
as a teacher, that English children are, as a rule, brighter 
and easier to teach than the children of his own land. And 
there are many respects in which our teachers are superior 
to those of Germany. They have probably more general 
information, anda more intelligent conversational acquaint- 
ance with world-famous achievements in literature, art and 
science. But the German teachers are speck lists They 
follow the apostolic maxim, “This one thine Ido.” Talk 
to them of teaching, and they overflow with enthusiasm. 
They seem to know and appreciate every improvement in 
method for half a century past. They appear to be philoso- 
phical, metaphy sical, scientific. But change the subject, and 
you will probably Le astounded to find that your intelligent 


* An important paper on this subject was read by Mr. Chatfeild Clarke at 
the Plymouth Meeting of the Social Science Association, and appears in the 
Transactions | regret that I have not piu » to notice it more at length. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Clarke has touched one of the most vital points in educa- 
tional reform. 
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pedagogue has never heard of Dante or Cervantes. Now, 
no doubt, if our teachers studied method more, their larger 
general intelligence would be of great value. As it is, the 
Education Reports shew that, for the most part, they never 
have opportunity for bringing it into play. 

But, indeed, we do not let them have a fair chance. We 
give them the impression that our whole idea of education 
is summed up in the six standards, and so stunt their am- 
bition from the beginning. We expect them to train the 
perceptions and fix the attention of the child; and we turn 
them into rooms where one has to shout against another, 
and where only long inurement can keep them from dis- 
traction. Payment by results, however right in principle, 
is so managed that, not self-interest merely, but managerial 
interests, prompt the concentration of attention on achieve- 
ments that can be paraded, to the neglect of processes, in 
which alone lies the vital power of education. We make 
them responsible for the progress of children who are only 
indirectly under their care ; and who, by a system tolerated 
hardly anywhere but in England,* are handed over to 
mere boys and girls, with no notion of teaching, other than 
the mechanical repetition of words and phrases. Surely it 
is time that some resolute attempt were made to initiate a 
better method. As it is, we support an increasingly expen- 
sive system which certainly does not return our money's 
worth. <A national training college, skilled teachers, with 
separate rooms for every class, where possible, and an ap- 
plication of evolution to elementary instruction, would soon 
bring us better results 

J. ALLANSON PICTON. 


* It exists in Holland ; but I am informed there is a very strong desire to 
get rid of it. 
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The Pi rsonal Lif of G org Grote. By Mrs. Grote London: 
John Murray. 1873. 


THE loss of a great scholar, especially if he is a thinker 
as well, must always be a subject of regret. So much is 
taken away from the intellectual produce of the age, from 
the mental stimulus which is the natural outcome of all 
fresh and original speculation ; so much of the divine fire 
of Genius has been extinguished, perhaps leaving the world 
perceptibly darker for its disappearance. 

The death of such an eminent scholar and historian as 
Mr. Grote produced throughout the learned world a sensa- 
tion of profound sorrow. We have little doubt that this 
feeling was shared to a greater or less extent by most of our 
readers. That he was of a different school from that to 
which many writers in this Review belong, that on one occa- 
sion he displaye | his antipathy to that school in an unpre- 


possessing and unwarrantable manner, are considerations 


1 
+ 


which were probably absorbed by the thought that our most 
eminent historian and one of our greatest scholars was no 
more. The interest naturally excited by his life and literary 
labours has been in some measure satisfied by Mrs. Grote’s 
narrative, which we purpose examining in the ensuing pages. 

Grote would appear to have been German by descent ; at 
all events, his vreat-crandfather came over to this coun- 
try from Bremen about the middle of the 15th century. 
Whether the fact is attribi table to his Teutonic an esiry, 
or whether it is the result of a large acquaintance with 
German methods of study, we must say that his literary 
works seem to us to bear a strone flavour of Teutonism. 
Both his “ History of Greece” and his Plato are more closely 
modelled on the German-Professor plan than any other 
works in modern English literature. 

George Grote was born on the 17th November, 1794. 
His father was a partner in the banking house of Grote, 
Prescott and Co. ; his mother was a daughter of Dr. Peck- 
well, one of Lady Huntingdon’s chaplains, and herself a 
Calvinist of an extreme type. The science of Evolution in 
its application to mental phenomena is at present in its 
infancy. When it becomes more matured, it will be an 
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interesting speculation how far the child can inherit the 
capacities of one parent, together with a decided antipathy 
to the convictions of the other. The question would un- 
doubtedly be somewhat difficult, “Given a clear-headed 
banker and an earnest disciple of Lady Huntingdon, what 
would be the character of the children?’ It is conceivable 
that the mental science of two centuries hence may enable 
us to give some kind of answer to such a question, but at 
present we are compelled to take other data into our caleu- 
lations, and to determine the influence which education 
and circumstances may have had. That Grote inherited his 
father’s business aptitudes is very probable. The mental 
endowment he derived from his mother is more difficult of 
determination. We commend the problem to the attention 
of Mr. Galton. The only portion of his theory which has 
any bearing on the case is the opinion that children of 
extreme religionists exhibit a kind of reaction to thei 
narrow tendencies, and frequently evince a decided pro- 
clivity to profligacy or free thought. 

George Grote was sent to school at the early age of 
and a half years to the Rev. Mr. Whitehead, master of the 
| Grammar-school at Sevenoaks, with whom he remained fou 

. years. At the age of ten he was transferred to the Charter- 
house, where he remained until his father took him into his 

banking business, when he was only sixteen years of age. 

He seems to have manifested throughout his schoolboy 

career the same eagermess for study which characterized his 
. subsequent life. He “was rarely found behind with his 
tasks, and ranked habitually above boys of his age in the 
class to which he belonged.” His home does not seem to 
have been a happy one, or congenial to a youth of his dis- 
position: his father, immersed in business, cared little or 
nothing for the intellectual pursuits which were so attractive 
to himself; while his mother’s “extreme Calvinistie tenets 
indisposed her to receive visitors or to enter into society, 
except such as reflected her own strong religious sentiments.” 

Young Grote was therefore thrown on his own resources. 

It is a proof, as we think, of his manly strength of character, 

that he was able to resist influences which might easily have 

proved disastrous not only to his intellectual progress, but 
also to his moral character. He was so far fortunate as to 
have among his acquaintance two youths of similar intel- 
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lectual tastes with himself, to whom he was accustomed to 


unburden his confidences, whether literary or personal, Of 


one of these, a certain Mr. Cameron, Mrs. Grote tells us 
that “he conducted Grote as it were a stage on the great 
path of development both of character and objects of study.” 
But whatever might have been the influence of his young 
friends, it was somewhat later that Grote fell in with the 
master-spirit who was destined to control his mental career 
for the remainder of his life. Meanwhile the young banker 
was kept by his father in constant attendance on his office. 
It was only in the intervals of his business that he could 
find time to devote to his literary pursuits ; and nothing 
can more fully prove the earnestness and persistency of his 
character, as well as his r fection for “his dead friends 
in calf and russia,” than the way in which every spare 
moment was devoted to their service. The following is 
sample of the manner in which his time was ordinarily 
spent : 

“Threadneedle Street, 14th October, 1818.—Rose soon afte1 


6. Read Say’s chapter on Commercial Industry, wrote a few 


l 
} 
| 


a 


remarks on the efiect of machinery on the condition of the 


labourers... . . After dinner read some of Schiller’s Don Carlos, 
then practised on the bass from half-past 7 till 9; at 9 I drank 


tea, then read some more of Say on the mode in which « ipital 
operates, then finished my paper on machinery by about 11.’ 

Grote was often called “the Philosophical Banker, by 
which title was meant that, in addition to his banking 
business, he devoted himself to literary and philosophical 
pursuits. The title is, however, true in another sense ; he 
studied the principles which covern financial transactions 
The laws of value and exchange—in a word, the whok 
science of political economy, seems to have possessed for him 
a singular fascination. He was not content to follow the 
ordinary routine of his profession. Being a philosopher, he 
philosophized on banking and its cognate subjects. He is 
indeed an adinirable illustration of the truth of the observa- 
tion, that a thinker, no matter what the subject is on which 
he exercises his thought, must needs trace it to its funda- 
mental principles or its general laws. 

In 1819, Grote became acquainted with the remarkab 
man who was destined to exercise so potent an influence 
over his own mind. Ricardo, whose acquaintance he had 
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George 


already cultivated, introduced him to Mr. James Mill, who 
was, next to Bentham, the leading mind among the small 
sect which was soon afterwards politically known as the 
‘Philosophical Radicals.’ Mr. Mill was unc ut aly a man 
of very high intellectual power, and “e ay qualified, as well 
by the native force of his mind as by his large. stores of 
acquired knowledge on almost every horns subject, to 
exercise Immense power over a young, thoughtful enthu- 
sg t, as Grote then was. It is interesting to recal the terms 

1 which Grote towards the end of his life spoke of his 
revered master. In an article contributed to the Westmin- 
ster Review in 1865, on John Stuart Mill’s “ Examination 
of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy,” he alludes to the 
elder Mill in the following words, which, when it is remem- 
bered that they were written many years after his death, 
and when it might have been thought that the age and larger 
experience of the writer would in some degree have toned 
down his youthful fervour, are certainly remarkable : 

“His father, Mr. James Mill, had already — the name. 
An ampler title to di inction in history and philosophy ean 
seldom he produced than that which Mr. Mill left bs hind him.” 

And then, after a short but extremely laudatory review 
of his works, he proceeds : 

* His unpremeditated oral exposition was hardly less effective 
than his prepared work with the pen ; his colloquial fertility on 
philosophical subjects, his power of discussing himself, and of 
stimulating others to discuss, his ready responsive inspirations 
through all the shifts and windings of a sort of Platonic dialogue 

all these accomplishments were, to those who knew him, even 
more impressive than what he composed for the press, and con- 
versation with him was not merely instructive, but provocative 
to the dormant intelligence. Of all persons whom we have 
known, Mr. James Mill was one who stood least remote from the 
lofty Platonic ideal of dialectic rod dudévae cae Céyerbar Ab yovr— 
competent alike to examine others or to be examined by them in 
philosophy.” 

Then, speaking of his intellectual ascendency over younger 
minds, he adds : 

“Several of those who enjoyed his society—men now at, or 
past, the maturity of life, and some of them in distinguished 
positions—remember and attest with gratitude such ascendency 
in their own cases ; among them, the writer of the present article, 
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who owes to the historian of British India an amount of intel- 
lectual stimulus and guidance such as he can never forget.” 


So wrote Grote, at the age of seventy years, of the man 
who, more than any other, moulded his youthful intellect 
and shaped the course of his life. 

It is only in very rare cases that the mental ascendency 
of one single mind over another can be considered either 
healthy or advantageous. Youthful intellects, like youthful 
bodily appetites, are receptive rather than fastidious. What- 
ever comes to them as knowledge, whatever appeals to their 
reason as the results or apparent results of ratiocination, 
they accept fully and frankly, without reservation or abate- 
ment. Their esteem and veneration for their teacher is 
accepted as the proof of the truth of his teachings. This is 
to them the major premiss of all his instructions ; and to 
affect scepticism, reserve or caution, in presence of such 
convincing testimony, would argue a want of generous con- 
fidence of which they would scorn to be guilty. This remark 
is additionally true for the reason that the strongest intel- 
lects, and therefore those best adapted to influence others, 


are generally endowed with sympathies and antipathies of 


corresponding strength. This was certainly the case with 
Mr. Mill, who was a fanatical republican, and whose hatred 
of the Established Church and her ministers was intense. 
Mrs. Grote, if we mistake not, seems to think that, in 
partaking his teacher’s antipathies, her husband did some 
violence to his general disposition ; for she writes: 


“These two vehement currents of antipathy (viz. those we have 
just mentioned on the part of Mr. Mill) came to be gradually 
shared by George Grote in proportion as his veneration for Mr. 
Mill took deeper and deeper root. Although his own nature was 
of a gentle, charitable, humane quality, his fine intellect was 
worked upon by the inexorable teacher with so much persuasive 
power, that George Grote found himself imoculated, as it were, 
with the conclusions of the former, almost without a choice ; 
since the subtle reasonings of Mr. Mill appeared to his logical 
mind to admit of no refutation. And thus it came to pass that, 
starting from acquired convictions, George Grote adopted the 
next phase, viz. the antipathies of his teacher—antipathies which 
coloured his mind through the whole period of his ripe meridian 
age, and may be said to have inspired and directed many of the 
important actions of his life.” 
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508 George Grot 

Notwithstanding the growth and potency of the influence 
which Mr. Mill caine to exercise over his young disciple, 
we must not suppose that Grote surrendered his mental 
independence with his eyes shut. It is somewhat ; Inusing 
to find him describing, in the first days of his di cipleship, 
the evident weaknesses of his future teacher's character. 
Writing to a young friend, he says: 

“ His (Mill's) mind has indeed all that cynicism and asperity 
which belongs to the Benthamian school; and what I chiefly 
dislike in him is the readiness and seeming preference with which 
he dwells on the faults and defects of others, even of the greatest 
men !” 

But it would appear that the intellectual excellences of 
his new teacher were held to overbalance any moral defect 
pertaining to him, for Grote continues : 

“ But it is so very rarely that a man of any depth comes across 
my path, that I shall most assuredly cultivate his acquaintance 
a good deal further.” 

Here, then, we arrive, not indeed at the turning-point of 
Grote’s life, but at the completion of the turning-point. The 
intellectual path already chalked out by himself now be- 
comes broad and well defined. The keen, inquiring charae- 
ter of his mind receives a new and powerful impetus. Mere 
tendencies, political, religious and social, become from this 
time firm convictions, Antipathies engendered by external 
and incidental causes are now the conclusions of logical 
processes. From this point the remainder of his mental 
career follows almost as a matter of course. 

It is moreover instructive in the case of Grote to observe 
how the later lessons of his education, so to speak, serve to 
confirm the earlier; how the ascendency of the elder Mill 
is the ascendency of an intellect similar in all essential 
respects to his own; how free, in other words, his intellec- 
tual development was from powerful disturbing influences : 
e.g. his well-known indifference to religion and religious 
phases of thought (except as constituting an aspect of the 
philosophy of the human mind) was probably the concur- 
rent effect of several distinct causes. In the first place, it 


* This was Mr. James Mill's acknowledged character. His son has attempted 
to clear him from the imputation in his Preface to his father’s Analysis of the 
Human Mind, new edition, Vol. I. p. xvii. 














may in some measure be attributable to his keen analytic 
type of thought. But this inherent cause must have been 
materially aided by others purely accident l Ast. The 
repulsion which his mother’s gloomy and exclusive creed 
must have caused him. 2nd. His intercours with Mill 
and Bentham. It is curious to speculate on the effect which 


] 


some powerful idealistic mind e.g that of Coleride 
would have had on Grote if he had chanced to come in 
contact with it at the time of his acquaintance with Ben- 
tham. It would perhaps be too much to say that his whole 
intellectual career would have been aps cee ditions 
from what it was; but we may fairly sume that the 
stream of his thought and actions would hs we been some- 
what tortuous, instead of possessing the canal-like straiyght- 
ness which actually characterized it. 

With some few exceptions, the influences brought to 
bear on Grote’s e: arly mental deve loy ment seem emin tly 
suited to him, and so far hie 4 training may be pronounced 
auspicious. We confess to a doubt of the indefinite pl 
ticity of the human mind. Coleridge’s notion (whic 
howe ver, much older than ( ‘oleridce* that all men are born 
disciples of Plato or Aristotle, seems to us much nearer the 
truth. It is therefore a matter of singular good fortune 
when a youth receives the precise training for which the 
formation and tendencies of his mind are best adapted. It 
too often happens that the very reverse of this is the case, 
that a training utterly alien to the mental aptitudes of the 
youth is or upon him, and that a great part, perhaps 
the whole, of his after life consists of a series of painful 
strugeles to. recover from the bias caused | 'V this initial 
warping. Blanco White and Frederick Robertson may stand, 
in different degrees, as types of the class of mind of which 
we are speaking. The most painful instance of this mis- 
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plas- 


1 is, 


direction is when the bent of the youthful intellect never - 


becomes altogether straightened,—when, to use the Lau- 
reate’s words, the man “ perplexed in faith” never succeeds 
in “beating his music out,” but perhaps dies conscious of a 
secret repulsion to those modes of thought in which he has 
been brought up, and with an unsatisfied longing for others 
which education and circumstances have taught him to 


Cf. Plato, Republic, iii. 395; also Grote’s Plato, iii. 166, note. 
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regard as forbidden fruit. For this reason we are inclined 
to consider Grote’s education as on the whole well suited to 
his type of mind. After this period, Grote’s intellectual 
career is simple and straightforward. What he was when 
he died, at the age of seventy-six, he had already become in 
his early manhood—a philosopher of the school of Locke 
and Hartley, an utilitarian in morals, a republican in poli- 
tics, and a freethinker in religion. So far as a mental his- 
tory may be supposed to comprise different stages of thought, 
changes of position, conflicting opinions and the like, we 
may almost say of the history of his mind what he himself 
said of the history of his life, “There is absolutely nothing 
to tell.” 
It is not our intention to pass in review the details of 
Grote’s life, partly because our readers will probably have 
read Mrs. Grote’s narrative for themselves, partly because 
the life was so much before the public, that its chief inci- 
dents were probably known independently of Mrs. Grote’s 
help. Our present intention is to call attention to a few of 
the chief phases and principal events of the life, and t 
educe from them such moralizings and reflections as they 
seem best adapted to afford. ; 
Grote’s life may be said to consist of three stages: Ist, the 
Elementary or Educational, comprising the portion we have 
already considered ; 2nd, the Political ; 5rd, the Literary. 
Grote’s interest in politics, or, more accurately speaking 
political philosophy, dates from a comparatively early 
period of his life. Among the subjects on which he loved 
to exercise his youthful intellect, political economy held a 
foremost place. It is possible that his attention was first 
called to this subject by its connection with the principles 
of finance ; but the science was at that time a new one, 
and attracted much attention. Grote’s tendencies in this 
direction no doubt received an immense impetus from his 
intercourse with the chiefs of the political philosophers 
and economists of his time, Messrs. Ricardo, Bentham and 
Mill. But while these influences contributed to form a 
taste for politics as a study, his practical interest in the 
subject was doubtless quickened by the circumstances of 
his time. Indeed, it is hardly conceivable how any man 
of intellect, especially if endowed with sympathy for the 
popular cause, could refrain at this period from taking an 
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active part in politics. We need not recapitulate here the 
well-known events of the Reform period, nor need we do more 
than allude to the material and political privations which 
went far to justify the discontent that was at that time so 
universally diffused among the lower classes of Englishmen. 
The avitation was at its height in 1830, and the French 
Revolution of July did not tend to allay the excitement. 
The latter event seems to have thrown Grote into a fever 
of republican excitement, under the impulse of which he 
forwarded to his bankers in Paris the sum of £500 “for 
the use of the Committee who took the direction of affairs 
at the Hotel de Ville as representatives of the popular 
cause.” The Reform movement early attracted his warmest 
sympathy. In the spring of 1831, he wrote, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. James Mill, a pamphlet on the Essentials of 
Parliamentary Reform, which may be regarded as a mani- 
festo of his own views on the subject, and the expression 
of his purpose to enter Parliament at the first opportunity. 
Mrs. Grote tells us that “the warm interest with which he 
watched all the signs of public feeling, naturally caused 
him to be regarded by his friends as a probable leader in 
the approaching struggle.” Immediately after the passing 
of the Reform Bill in its final shape, Grote announced him- 
self as a candidate for the City of London. Mrs. Grote 
gives us his Address, which is interesting not only as an 
authoritative expression of his views at this time, but also 
as shewing how much has been effected in the way of 
bettering our political condition during the last forty years. 
Almost all the Reforms which Grote, as the mouthpiece of 
the Philosophical Radicals, declared to be needful in 1832, 
have now been earried. 

The election for London took place early in December 
1832. Its result was to place Grote at the head of the 
poll with a majority of 924 votes. He had now an oppor- 
tunity of bringing practical legislation to bear upon his 
political theories, and he devoted the interval between 
hs election and taking his seat on the 4th of February, 
1833, to the preparation of a speech upon the Ballot. The 
speech was delivered in a full House in the month of 
March, and produced a considerable effect throughout the 
country. There can be no doubt that Grote’s maiden effort 
deserved the praise lavished on it. Whatever could be said 
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of the measure from a philosophical and logical point of 
view, Grote said, while his learning in most departments 
of political history enabled him to fortify his argument 
with illustrations from ancient and modern sources, The 
Reformed Parliament contained, as might have been ex- 
pected, a fair proportion of extreme Liberals, but the mea- 
sures introduced by Lord Grey were not satisfactory to 
certain members of his party, Grote amongst the number, 
A single session seems to have sutticed to remove the scales 
from the eyes of Grote and his followers, who would appear 
to have expected from a Liberal Ministry and a Reformed 
Parliament the immediate triumph of all their cherished 
principles. In the words of Mrs. Grote, “the advanced 
Liberals found themselves decidedly less powerful than 
they had expected or their opponents had feared they would 
become in a reformed House of Commons.” In the applause 
which greeted his maiden speech, Grote attained the cul- 
mination of his Parli imentary career, It is true he con- 
tinued Member for the City for eight years longer, during 
which time he renewed rep atedly his motion on the Ballot: 
he also retained his influence as a political thinker of some 
mark, and his well-known business aptitudes made him an 
invaluable Chairman or inember of Committees: vet the 
Radical party as such became eradually less and less both 
in number and influence, until the consummation pro- 
ple sied by Charles Buller was nich its accomplishment. 
“T see what we are coming to, Grote,” said Buller: “in no 
very long time from this, you and I shall be left to ‘tell’ 
Molesworth.” It is not therefore surprising that Grote took 
advantave of the dissolution of 1841 to retire from a posi- 
tion which had become irksome and distasteful to him. 
Reviewing the whole of his Parliam ntary career, we cannot 
pronounce it very successful. He was not without some 
qualities very essential to suecess in Parliament. An able 
thinker, with a large amount of learning, a close, argu- 
mentative speaker, a clear-headed business man, a ready 


debater thi se were some of the qualities which he in- 
doubtedly possessed, and which experience and cultivation 
would certainly have tended to develop and improve. But 
these excellences were somewhat overbalanced by two 
enormous deticiencies : first, his studious and secluded life, 
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imparted to his character and opinions a certain rigidity 
which he could never overcome. This is indeed but another 
way of saying that in some respects he was “ too good” for 
the work; he lacked the tact, the flexibility of character, 
the graceful ease of manner, the imperturbable temper, 
which is so essential to the success of a statesman in a 
popular assembly. The compromises, half-measures, the 
time-serving policy, which seem inseparable from party go- 

vernment, caused him much anxiety and disappointment. 
Next, his training under Mill and Bentham was equally 
unfavourable for practical legislation. Grote seems to have 
possessed in a considerable degree the narrowness of Ben- 
tham in his-estimate of his fellow-men. Conceiving them 
in the light of machines, somewhat complex it is true, 
but still amenable to theories, rules and ratiocinative pro- 
cesses, he was equally disappointed and surprised to find 
that arguments from Benthamic premisses, perfectly con- 
vineing to him, were by no means equally so to his fellow 
Members of Parliament. In point of fact, Grote had, in 
entering the English House of Commons, mistaken his mis- 
sion. He was admirably fitted for a theoretical politician, 
to work out the problem of Legislation in his study with 
e, like so many chess-men on a board ; 


men of a civ hh ty 
but his was neither the training nor the philosophical creed 
best adapted for dealing with the complications ol party 
government, and with the ¢: price Ss, Tempers and change- 
ful feelings of living men. The incongruity of his posi- 
tion was occasionally made the subject of humorous remark 
by his friends. On the occasion of his last election for 


the City, in 1837. one of them suggested as a subject for 
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a painting, “Grote as he stood on rostrum bawling un- 
heard amid the din and roar,” with the inscription under- 


neath, “ A Sage and Philosopher, emerged from his closet 
to enlieht n his fellow-citizens 1 pon the t pics most deeply 
allied to their social welfar 

With the termination of Grote’s pol tical career, the 
literary stage of his li may be said properly to begin 
Hitherto his political duties, added as they necessarily were 
to his bankine business, ft him but a small amount of 
leisure to devote to his f vite studies. This was now 


completely remedied ; for his retirement from Parliament 
in 1841 was followed in 1843 by his retirement fron 
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bank. Henceforward he was able to devote, not a few 
hurried moments snatched from other occupations, but the 
whole of his time, to his books and writings. Mrs. Grote 
tells us that few days passed in which he did not devote 
eight hours to his studies. Here we approach the com- 
pletest stage of Grote’s life, the period, not always realized 
by all men, when his avocations were in thorough harmony 
with his most cherished predilections. By parentage a 
banker, by Benthamic enthusiasm a politician, Grote was 
by nature a literary man, a diligent student of books, a 
keen critic of their contents, an admirable expositor of the 
information he conceived them to impart. Now begins in 
earnest his magnum opus, the great History of: Greece, the 
work above others on which his fame is destined to rest. 
The commencement had been made as early as 1823. The 
circumstances which led to such an undertaking are of 
sufficient importance to deserve quotation. Towards the 
autumn of the year 1823, Mrs. Grote, hearing the subject 
of Grecian History frequently discussed at their house in 
Threadneedle Street, and being well aware how attractive 
the study was in her husband’s eyes, thought it would be a 
fitting undertaking for him to write a new History of 
Greece himself. Accordingly, she propounded this view 
to George Grote: “You are always studying the ancient 
authors whenever you have a moment's leisure ; now here 
would be a fine subject for you to treat. Suppose you try 
your hand!” The result of this suggestion was, his resolve 
to undertake the work. As an earnest of his fitness and 
an expression of his chief views on Greek history, he con- 
tributed to the Westminster Review an elaborate article on 
“Mitford's History of Greece,” which at once placed him 
in the first rank of living authorities on the subject. The 
History thus happily commenced did not make much pro- 
gress for some years. It is true that his reading and the 
reflection of his leisure moments were continually directed 
to it, but anything like unintermitting study was rendered 
impossible by his other avocations. It was not therefore 
until 1842, and the forty-fifth year of his life, that he “ me- 
thodically laid out the scheme of his first two volumes as 
the real basis of his long-contemplated History of Greece.” 
From this time the work grew apace, until, in March, 1856, 
the twelfth and concluding volume was published. 
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To attempt even a short criticism of this great work at 
this time of day would be equally idle and presumptuous. 
It has long taken its place among the chief historical works 
of modern times, and is doubtless destined to maintain its 
exalted position for many years to come. To say that it is 
not absolutely perfect, that subsequent criticism has dis- 
covered some blemishes, or that it reveals here and there 
the democratic bias of the author, is merely to assert the 
human nature of the writer. No doubt it is Greek history 
viewed through the spectacles of a Benthamic philosopher ; 
but as long as men are men, historical events must be 
viewed through spectacles of some kind or other. Grote 
never cared to disguise the fact that the historian must 
necessarily impart to his work the colouring of his own 
mind, nor did he think it ought to be otherwise. What he 
said of histories of philosophy, he held to be true of histories 
of political events: “There ought, indeed, to be various 
histories of philosophy, composed from different points of 
view ; for the ablest historian cannot get clear of a certain 
exclusiveness belonging to himself.”* But with all due 
abatements, Grote’s History of Greece remains unrivalled, 
not only in our own, but probably in every other modern 
language. It was certainly a stupendous achievement to 
roll back, as Grote did, the tide of modern thoueht on 
almost all matters relating to ancient Greece,—to place her 
mythology, her history and her philosophy, not merely in 
a new point of view, but one in many respects entirely 
divergent from current opinion on those subjects. Whoever 
compares the method in which questions on Greek history 
and philosophy were handled before the publication of 
Grote’s work, with that now in use, will best estimate the 
magnitude of the change he has effected in this department 
of classical literature. In his accomplishment of this task, 
Grote seems to have been considerably aided by his wife ; 
indeed, the immense amount of material he had accumulated 
in his reading, as well as the copious references and extracts 
he incorporated in his notes, rendered some literary help 
imperatively necessary. 

Goaded by the cestrus of composition, and no doubt stimu- 
lated by the success of his History—a success he does not 


* G. Grote on Mill’s Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, p. 110. 
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seem to have anticipated—Grote took up his pen imme- 
diately after the completion of his twelfth volume, and 
began his second great work on “ Plato and the other Com- 
panions of Socrates.” The materials for this had been 
accumulating in a great measure during the progress of his 
History ; still the ancient and modern critics of Plato, from 
Aristotle downwards—-themselves forming no small library 
—had to be investigated ; and this labour, sufficiently heavy 
for a younger man, Grote discharged with his accustomed 
energy. The work, begun in 1856, was put into the pub- 
lisher's hands in September, 1864. Of its reception by the 
public, we need say nothing, as it is an event within our 
readers’ recollection. It greatly surpassed both the author's 
and publisher’s expectations. 

It is no reproach to Grote to say that his second work 
is inferior to the first, inasmuch as it is the fault of the 
subject rather than of the author. Except on his hypo- 
thesis, quoted above, that there should be different his- 
tories of philosophy written from different points of view, 
there seems an especial mal-appropriateness in a Benthamic 
philosopher undertaking the exposition of the greatest 
idealist thinker that ever lived. Both the character of 
his own mind and the instruction he had derived from 
his teacher's, made him utterly incapable of entering into 
the frame of thought of which Plato is the great expo- 
nent. Like the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
Plato's Diaiogues require to be perused “by their own light,” 
their methods not meted by the scientific rules of modern 
logic, northeir thoughts interpreted by the conclusions of an 
empirical and utilitarian philosophy. Accordingly, Grote’s 
exposition must be read with some little caution, with 
his point of view continually in remembrance ; just as we 
are compelled to read the comments of a critic on some 
portion of the Old or New Testament who engages in his 
task with the avowed purpose of supporting some precon- 
ceived view of his own. In some respects, however, Plato 
was not unsuited to Grote’s type of mind. Especially we 
may point out Grote’s mental affinity with the Platonic 
Socrates, as he is set forth in the “Dialogue of Search.” 
Here at least subject and commentator are at one. The 
keen analytic mind of the old Greek, his abhorrence of dog- 
matism, his habit of carrying speculative inquiry to the 
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verge of scepticism, were qualities which enlisted Grote’s 
completest sympathy. To the idealistic doctrines of Plato 
himself, in common with all philosophers of the same 
school, Grote manifested undisguised repugnance. John 
Stuart Mill, in his well-known review of Bentham, dwells 
upon that philosopher's utter incapacity to enter into states 
of thought different from his own. It has always appeared 
to us that this peculiarity of the master has been in some 
degree shared by his most distinguished disciples, Mill 
amongst the number. 

“No sooner had the Plato been completed”—we here use 
Mrs. Grote’s words—“and the printing begun, than the 
author ‘set the loom’ afresh for his Aristotle. Scarcely 
permitting himself breath, as it were, he applied his spare 
hours to the preparation of the third part of what he used 
to call ‘my Trilogy.’” It was no unworthy comment on 
this fact that a friend remarked to Mrs. Grote: “ Grote’s 
intellectual course always seems to me to resemble the 
progress of a planet through the firmament, never halting, 
never deviating from its onward path, steadfast to its 
appointed purpose ; it quite impresses one with wonder !” 
In his Aristotle, Grote must, we think, have found a task 
far more congenial than the Plato. Aristotle seems to have 
been throughout his life one of his prime favourites among 
classical writers. Perhaps no modern Englishman (with 
the exception of Sir William Hamilton) was better ac- 
quainted with the works of “il Maestro di color che sanno,” 
as Dante calls him, than Grote was. It is therefore the 
more to be regretted that the completion of the work was 
arrested by his death. Such portions of it as were left by 
the author in an approximately finished state were recently 
collected and published, and fully justify the generally ex- 
pressed regret that he did not live to complete the work. 
So terminated a career of almost unexampled brillianey in 
the records of modern English literature. In the short 
space of thirty-two years, Grote was enabled by untiring 
industry to accomplish three works, either of which would 
have been a life-task to men of less persistent energy than 
he was endowed with. The result has been to win for him- 
self an undying renown, and for his favourite studies a 
recognition of their value and importance to which, in 
England at least, they had previously been utter strangers. 
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We have thought it best not to interrupt our account of 
Grote’s literary career by dwelling on the incidents of the 
latter portion of his life, partly to preserve the continuity of 
what has always seemed to us the most imposing as well as 
the most important aspect of his career, partly because the 
incidents in Mrs. Grote’s narrative are comparatively of 
trivial interest, consisting for the most part of their travels, 
changes of abode, and intercourse with friends. 

We must now retrace our steps in order to consider one 
more among the many phases of character which Grote’s 
life reveals to us. 

Grote was throughout life an earnest and persistent ad- 
vocate of all schemes which had for their object the promo- 
tion of sound learning. He had taken an active part in the 
establishment of University College, London, in 1827, and, 
next to his literary works, the welfare of this Institution lay 
nearest his affections. He devoted a considerable portion 
of a busy life to its interests; and the high standard of 
scholarship it has been the means of diffusing would seem 
to be owing in a great measure to his personal ascend- 
ency. The benefits he thus conferred we would be the last 
to deny ; still justice demands that we should call attention 
to one act of his administration which does not redouwnd to 

| his credit. The subject has already been noticed in the 
pages of this Review* in an able and exhaustive article, so 
that we need do no more than make a passing reference to it. 

The Professorship of Mental Philosophy and Logic became 
vacant in 1865 by the resignation of Professor Hoppus. 
Two candidates out of a greater number were selected for 
competition, and their names and testimonials were submit- 
ted to the Professors, who decided unanimously on the supe- 
riority of those of Mr. Martinean. In the ordinary course 
of things, the Senate had no choice but to elect him to the 
vacant post. Grote, however, as became a consistent dis- 
ciple of Bentham, was horrified at the prospect of the Pro- 
fessorship falling into the hands of one who, notwithstand- 
ing his acknowledged abilities and his undoubted profi- 
ciency in mental science, laboured under the incurable 
defect of being an eminent Unitarian. Like the House 
of Convocation when they decided that an Unitarian could 


* January, 1867. 
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not oe be a good Hebrew scholar and an honest 
critic, Mr. ¢ rote and his coadjutors seem to have thought 
that Unitarianism was in some mysterious manner incom- 
patible with proficiency in Me ntal Philosophy. Accor- 
dingly, they so manipulated the matter that Mr. Martineau 
was discarded and his rival elected. We are aware that 
we are here giving a summary of events well knewn to 
most of our a but we feel compelled to call atten- 
tion to the terms 1 — h Mrs. Grote describes the affair. 
Not merely i he pa lished works, but as it would seem 
in her sd correspondence as well, Mrs. Grote is apt to 
affect a certain quasi-masculine style, consisting partly of 
commonplace colloquialisms, but sometimes degenerating 
into downright slang, which in a younger lady would be 
designated as “fast.” These little eccentricities we have 
forborne to notice, inasmuch as it was the subject of her 
book, rather than her treatment, that we purposed to exa- 
mine. Here, however, as if she had made an unusual effort 
to rise to the dignity of the subject, she attains a sublimity 
of Grotesqueness which seems to us quite unsurpassable. 
Describine the effect which Martineau’s candidature had on 
her husband’s mind, she says: “To be threatened with an 
eminent theologian, an Unitarian minister! It was over- 
powering for the moment. The effect could a be com- 
pared to that made on the mind of ‘Christian’ when he 
beheld the figure of Apollyon ‘ bestraddling the pathway.” 
We do not envy the perceptions of any one of our readers 
whv is incapable of appreciating the exquisite propriety, 
the delicate humour, of this most incomparable simile. The 
picture of Grote as the Christian Pilgrim, brandishing his 
weapon (the sword of the spirit, we presume) against the 
truculent Martineau, who, as Apollyon, arrayed in hellish 
panoply, is bent on stopping his further progress on the 
heavenward road, is certainly one which, for its close fidelity 
to the verities of the case, is probably unique in modern 
literature. Whatever may be said of the acuteness of Mrs. 
Grote’s perceptions, none will be able to deny the over- 
wWhelming vigour of her imagination. We confess we were 
fairly taken aback by the mingled grandeur and truth of 
her descriptic m. In fact, its startling effect upon us, as we 
waded leisurely through her narrative, was precisely similar 
to her husband's sup sanel feelings on this occasion, and 
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might well be illustrated by the choice and, in this case, 
appropriate imagery she employs for its expression. 

Passing from this unrivalled simile to Grote himself 
we are quite prepared to admit the bona fides and con- 
scientiousness with which he acted according to his Ben- 
thamic “lights” (the portion of the intellectual world not 
illuminated by those rays being, according to Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, in Kimmerian darkness). At the same time. 
the principles on which the decision of the Senate was 
avowedly grounded seem to us subversive of the religious 
neutrality on which University College was founded, and 
of the Libertas philosophandi so ably advocated by Mr. Mill 
in his Essay on Liberty. That an Institution like Uni- 
versity College should reject a candidate for a Professor- 
ship either, 1, because he was an Unitarian, or, 2, because 
he was an Intuitionalist, is a convincing proof that eman- 
cipation from the principles of the older Universities did 
not necessarily entail a freedom from their most charac- 
teristic abuses. The assumption that a philosopher of one 
school cannot be trusted to expound the doctrines of ano- 
ther and divergent school, would be fatal to Grote’s own 
consistency. Mr. Martineau was certainly as able to ex- 
pound the doctrines of Locke, as Grote, the Benthamic 
philosopher, was to interpret the dogmas of Platonism. The 
all-sufficing condemnation of the course pursued may be 
found in the fact that a consistent adherence to the princi- 
ples then employed would have debarred Sir William Ha- 
milton, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and all the chief German 
philosophers, from Kant downwards, from occupying the 
Mental Philosophy Chair in University College. 

The latter portion of Grote’s life contains few incidents 
worthy of special notice. Besides his main works on Greek 
History, Plato and Aristotle, he contributed several papers 
both to the new edition of the elder Mill’s “ Analysis,” and 
to Professor Bain’s “ Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy.” 
Chiefest in importance among these minor labours, we may 
mention his elaborate exposition of Aristotle’s De Anima, 
which he contributed to the third edition of Bain’s “Senses 
and Intellect,” and which seems to us the most valuable of 
his later works. 

The recognition of Grote’s literary labours was profuse and 
well-nigh universal. Titles of honour, degrees of different 
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kinds, were showered upon him by most literary institutions 
of eminence both at home and abroad. Among the most 
marked, we may instance the offer of a Peerage which was 
made him in 1869, and which, in deference to his republi- 
can principles, he felt obliged to refuse. Nothing is more 
noticeable in the later years of his life than the mode in 
which his early views were softened and mellowed by the 
experience of a lifetime. “ Wise and instructive,” says 
Mrs. Grote, “as was his talk, it could not fail to be tinged 
with a certain sombre cast of thought, because, along with 
experience, had come also the dissipation of some early 
illusions, to part with which caused to Grote undissembled 
regret.” Of his last sickness and death, Mrs. Grote natu- 
rally does not tell us much; but she reveals enough to 
shew that the end was greatly accelerated by his impru- 
dence in going out in all weathers, with little regard to the 
state of his health. Grote may be said, therefore, to add 
one more to the many instances in which valuable lives 
have been sacrificed to the most mischievous idea that fresh 
air cannot be hurtful under any circumstances, even when 
the ordinary avocations are of such a kind as to induce an 
undue susceptibility to its injurious influences. 

Estimating Grote’s life from what appears to us the 
highest conceivable point of view, we must pronounce it 
somewhat imperfect, and the imperfection naturally attaches 
also to its record. Mrs. Grote’s book is like a fine mansion 
which we have been taken to see. We are conducted through 
spacious galleries and large rooms; we have admired the 
furniture, pictures and other costly decorations ; but we go 
away with the feeling that we have only seen the apartments 
that are “open to the public,” that there is a considerable 
portion of the mansion in which all the rooms are under 
lock and key, that therefore our view of it as a whole is 
necessarily incomplete. However perfect the practical part 
of Grote’s life, the speculative part seems to us deficient. 
The religious or theistic element is entirely left out. Not 
only so, for this is only what might have been expected in 
a disciple of Benthain ; but there is nothing to shew us what 
his views, as a philosopher, on the subject of Religion or 
Christianity might have been. Christianity, e.g., must have 
approved itself to his philosophic mind as a momentous fact 
in history, a certain phenomenon of which some kind of 
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account must be given. Beyond an assurance that the 
Papacy was destined to endure, “ because it had its roots in 
the credulity and fears of mankind,” we have no decision on 
any question of religious philosophy ; and this judgment is 
itself so crude, is so far from penetrating the depths of the 
subject, as to be almost worthless. Yet there are indications 
that at some period of his life he had studied such questions, 
and doubtless rendered some answer to them which he 
conceived satisfactory to himself. He reads, e. g., Lessing’s 
theological works ; he surmises Wolf to be a freethinker as 
regards the books of the Old Testament ; he says that Vol- 
taire’s article on Miracles is admirable ; and, with a singular 
and almost unpardonable ignorance of German speculation 
on the subject, he thinks that Colenso on the Pentateuch 
applied the historical principles of Sir G. Lewis to the nar- 
rative of the Old Testament. 

It is, however, possible that he purposely abstained from 
touching such “burning questions.” He imposed perhaps 
an arbitrary limit to his speculations. He investigated 
“the known,” as it is called, and declined entering upon the 
question of “the unknown,” not even so far as to allow that 
the one is indisputably based on the other. If this be the 
case, all we can say is, that this limitation of the human 
intellect, this restriction of its powers to certain defined 
subjects, produces necessarily an appearance of superficiality, 
and so far of incompleteness. It is true that this limitation 
of speculation has the effect of making its conclusions 
appear better founded, just as we discern the bottom better 
where the water is shallow ; but this does not prevent the 
consciousness that, with intellect and feelings unmistake- 
ably gravitating towards the Infinite, any mere finite, seem- 
ing solution of our difficulties cannot be held to be satisfac- 
tory. We might, with the Hindoo, rest content with the 
theory, authoritatively propounded, that the world rests on 
an elephant, and the elephant on a tortoise, if it were not 
for the irrepressible conviction that the tortoise also must 
have somewhat to rest upon. 

Our readers must not mistake our meaning. We have 
no desire to ask such impertinent questions as whether 
Grote was a Christian; still less do we wish to make large 
inferences from the omission in his diary of any instances 
of his going to church. What we complain of is, that Grote 
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possessing the speculative ability we know him to possess, 
we can find no example of its exercise on the profoundest 
of all metaphysical and philosophical subjects. For the 
rest, we are prepared to allow that there is a Christianity 
which transcends its name, and which is in some respects 
even independent of its hallowed origin,—a Christianity 
which is broader than that of churches and dogmatic sys- 
tems, and which consists in the active and self-denying 
discharge of our duties to man. There is no one who can 
read this narrative of Grote’s personal life without feeling 
convinced of this religion of non-religious men, this essen- 
tial Christianity of non-Christians. Grote’s life and cha- 
racter remind us of a phrase of Carlyle, which Mill applies 
to his master Bentham: “The completeness of limited 
men.” The phrase seems to us far better adapted to Grote 
than to Bentham. Bentham’s limitation was so great, that 
to describe it as completeness would be an evident exagge- 
ration. Grote’s was the larger, fuller, more comprehensive 
intellect and character, in which the shortcomings and 
limitations only serve to draw attention to the amazing com- 
pleteness of the whole. 

JOHN OWEN. 


IL. —J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


Rousseau. By John Morley. 2 vols. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1873. 


IN these volumes we have a companion work to the 
study on Voltaire which appeared last year from the same 
hand ; they fill a place hitherto unoccupied in our litera- 
ture. There was need of a reliable account of Rousseau, 
and a discriminating endeavour to place his life, his works 
and his influence, in a proper light. Voltaire speaks for 
himself: as a poet, a novelist or an historian, as a disciple 
of the English Deists or as the preserver of the Calas, the 
many-sided man is met with in various paths. His name 
is heard, for good or ill, alike in the discussions of the Hall 
of Science and Exeter Hall. But the ordinary reader does 
not now meet with much that awakens interest in Rousseau 
or inquiry about him. He knows that the “ Gospel accord 
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524 J. J. Rousseau. 
ing to Jean Jacques” should be regarded as uncanonical, 
and that his Confessions are to be found on London book- 
stallsin very doubtful company. He finds the New Heloisa 
rather less lively than Clarissa or Sir Charles Grandison, 
and has some difficulty in seeing in Rousseau’s more serious 
works the sparks that set Europe in a blaze. If he looks 
at Rousseau’s revelations of his own character and his- 
tory, he is revolted by the unhealthy self-consciousness and 
morbid detailing of things that ought to have been forgotten, 
which meet him at every turn, and the persistent confusion 
of excuses with motives, of mean facts with heroic pre- 
texts, in which the sham is constantly coming uppermost. 
He cannot forgive Rousseau’s extreme candour, or the ex- 
traordinary conceit with which it is professed. Mr. Morley 
has done great service in placing before the reader an 
account of Rousseau constructed afresh, and illustrated 
from all available sources, together with careful analyses 
of his works. The biographical part is lively and inte- 
resting ; the analyses of Rousseau’s writings are executed 
with singular fairness and sympathetic appreciation. Of 
Mr. Morley’s criticism on the works which he successively 
examines, we have one complaint to make. We do not 
object when our critic occasionally flies off at a tangent to 
expatiate in fields of thought and speculation which he has 
in other writings made peculiarly his own ; but we deprecate 
his making use of Rousseau’s weakness of perception or of 
argument to claim easy victories for his own views on sub- 
jects concerning which no one would now look to Rousseau 
as an authority or as a representative man. We are ready 
to admit, for instance, that Rousseau’s Theism is not a 
form in which religion can take permanent shape. It has 
nothing to say to modern science ; and to every question 
that is now uppermost in the mind of the religious inquirer, 
it returns a “Que sais-je?’ more blank than Montaigne’s. 
But it is not therefore a mere “rag of metaphysic floating 
in the sunshine of sentimentalism.”* It awakened or re- 
newed in thousands those “instincts of holiness” which 
Mr. Morley and those who agree with him so intensely 
desire to keep, in connection, however, with the thought 
of the “long brotherhood of man,” rather than of “ unseen 


* Morley, II. 279. 
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divinities."* It was one phase of that great constant force 
in humanity which cannot thus be explained away by a 
suggestion, or transformed and re-arranged at will. 

We cannot enter into the many topics of interest sug- 
gested by Mr. Morley’s treatment of Rousseau’s works, on 
several of which we think there is another word to be said; 
want of space and a fear of inflicting on the reader a string 
of desultory polemics are sufficient reasons for refraining. 
It appears to us, moreover, that it is only through the 
revival of interest in the personality of the man that his 
books can ever arouse again the attention they deserve ; it 
is only in the light thrown on them by Rousseau’s strange 
history and character that they can be read aright, or 
the secret of their power revealed. We shall confine our- 
selves, therefore, to endeavouring to sketch, with the aid of 
Mr. Morley and the Confessions, the story of his life. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau was born at Geneva, June 28, 
1712. His father was a citizen of Geneva, and a watch- 
maker ; his mother was of superior position, being daughter 
of a minister named Bernard. Isaac Rousseau had hard 
work to win his bride, and their union was short and 
broken. After the birth of his eldest son, he went to Con- 
stantinople as watchmaker to the Court, and his wife only 
survived his return thence long enough to give to the world 
a second child, Jean Jacques, “born almost dying,” as he 
tells us, and only preserved to life by the tender care of an 
aunt. His childhood was sickly and solitary ; his father 
seems to have been his only companion ; and the shade of 
their bereavement hung over their intercourse. Jean Jacques 
says that a sensitive heart was all that he inherited from his 
parents ; and certainly his sensibility was unhealthily sti- 
mulated by constant association with one who placed no 
constraint upon his own sorrowful emotions, and made per- 
petual demands upon the tearful sympathy of his child. 
As if to leave nothing wanting to the premature develop- 
ment of a brooding sensitiveness in the son, the evening 
was spent in the reading of romances, which was often pro- 


* Morley, II. 277. A critic in the Academy (April 1) says: ‘‘ Mr. 
Morley ‘improves’ the Savoyard Vicar in the interests of Positivism.” We 
may remark in passing that it is scarcely fair to Rousseau, to say the least, 
to spell his God with a small g; nor is this practice, which is invariable with 
Mr. Morley, a very dignified form of protest against Theism. 
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longed until the twittering of swallows announced the 
approach of dawn. Thus before the boy had reached the age 
ot seven, lie had grown out into a strange precocity on the 
side of feeling ; his whole being was fed on a crop of forced 
emotions, in which those that sprung from his own self- 
absorption were only varied by those that were called forth 
by the imaginary woes and artificial excitements of a world 
of romance. “Je n’avais rien concu, javais tout senti,” is 
Rousseau’s verdict upon his early youth.* He had run 
through the scale of all the sentiments, without any idea 
of realities. Time after time, the reader of the Confessions 
has to fall back upon this onesidedness of the child's life 
to explain that strange juxtaposition of high-strung and 
genuine emotion and deplorable moral weakness, or even 
cowardice, which introduced such painful discord into the 
life of the man. 

In time the romances came to an end; and further 
search among the books that had belonged to his grand- 
father, the minister, revealed a somewhat more solid world 
and interests of a more stimulating order. Historians, Le 
Sueur, Nani, Bossuet, some volumes of Fontenelle and 
Moliere, not only furnished material for the evening sit- 
ting, but were read aloud by Jean Jacques while his father 
worked at his trade. But the chiefest treasure of all in 
his eyes was Plutarch’s Lives. It is no wonder that the 
lad, whose dream-life was never broken by one childish 
game or one childish friendship, should have abandoned 
himself entirely to the excitement that made his voice 
thrill and his eyes sparkle while he read of Aristides, Agesi- 
laus and Brutus. He “became the personage whose life 
he read.” He lived in Athens, Sparta, or Rome; the 
champions of liberty and patriotism were his daily com- 
panions. Characters whose history has been marked rather 
by passages of feeling than of action, have a singular power 
of throwing themselves back again with undiminished sym- 


* It is singular to note how entirely this remark of Rousseau upon his own 
childhood accords with one made by the man whom he regarded in his later 
life as his bitterest foc, David Hume. ‘‘ He has only felt during the whole 
course of his life,” wrote Hume sympathetically, ‘* and in this respect his 
sensibility rises to a pitch beyond what I have seen any example of... . He 





is like a man who was stript not only of his clothes, but of his sl 
turned out in that situation to combat with the rude and boisterous ele- 
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pathy from a later to an earlier stage of emotion ; and so 
Rousseau in retrospect sees himself at the age of ten perched 
upon a height of truly heroic sublimity. As he places 
before himself and his reader his youthful self, it never 
seems to enter his mind that emotion that is powerful may 
be artificial, or that excitement called forth by personages 
and deeds good in themselves may be mischievous. Con- 
tact with real life soon sadly demonstrated that gushes of 
precocious sentiment may be wholly independent of high 
principle, and that dramatic ardours and hatreds do not 
supply the stamina requisite for meeting fairly and strongly 
even a child’s difficulties and trials. But this discovery 
seems always to have had for Rousseau something of the 
shock of surprise and acute disappointment. His fall from 
the paradise of ecstasy was to him the unaccountable moral 
declension of a second Adam. He is no doubt right in 
tracing to his early readings in Plutarch his generous and 
unquenchable passion for liberty and abhorrence of injus- 
tice. May we not also number among its effects that ten- 
dency to play the stage-Brutus with himself which appears 
again and again in his life and writings? And may we not 
trace to his influence, and to the example he set of searching 
ancient history to find heroic precedents for contemporary 
circumstance and political action, much of the theatrical- 
ness of character and diction which disguises many im- 
portant personages and principles in the subsequent poli- 
tical history of France ? 

There is not much else to tell of the first decade of 
Rousseau’s life. It was essentially that of an only child. 
The elder brother seems to have early lost his proper share 
of the father’s affection ; some acts of waywardness, which 
seem to have been the natural consequences of the neglect 
with which he was treated, seemed to justify the parent’s 
absorption in Jean Jacques ; and when he at last ran away, 
scarcely any effort was made to recover him, and neither 
father nor brother ever heard of him again. There was a 
third person, however, whose memory was inseparably 
bound up with Rousseau’s thought of his early years,—his 
excellent aunt, to whom he declares he owed his passion 
for music. He used to sit for hours listening while she 
was singing at her work—singing, with a “thread of a 
voice,” those little songs of shepherds and shepherde sses 
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which even now irresistibly suggest Watteau and the harp- 
sichord. The tendency to ingratitude with which Rousseau 
charges himself, rather as a constitutional peculiarity than 
as a serious moral failing, never weakened the early recol- 
lection of her love and care: when he begins to write the 
Confessions in 1766, she was still living, at the age of 
eighty, and nursing a husband younger than herself. It is 
pleasant to know that her nephew, even when most pinched 
for means, paid her a regular allowance with the most reli- 
ious exactitude. 

The narrow circle of Isaac Rousseau’s home was broken 
up by a somewhat strange catastrophe. He struck an oppo- 
nent in a personal quarrel, and was charged with drawing 
a weapon within the city. He was ordered to be imprisoned; 
but affronted not so much by this as by the refusal to com- 
mit the accuser as well,* he chose to become an exile for 
the rest of his life. Jean Jacques remained, under the 
guardianship of his uncle Bernard, an engineer of some 
mark, who placed him, together with his own son, under 
the care of M. Lambercier, the pastor of Bossey, a village 
not far from Geneva. This was in 1722. We are not told 
much of the studies pursued under the direction of the good 
pastor; but we are glad to hear something of play and 
gardening and country life, letting a breath of fresh air into 
the close hot chambers of the boy’s mind. Unfortunately, 
the sickly atmosphere was not all dispelled ; nor does Rous- 
seau spare us the pathological details of certain fresh growths 
of morbid temperament. The child’s dreaming was giving 
place to the more unwholesome phantasies of shy and un- 
duly self-conscious youth. He was not drawn out of them 
by healthy interests, or shaken out of them by bursts of 
passion, which sometimes come like thunderstorms to clear 
the air. He had paroxysms of furious rage every now and 
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* We believe that this was not on the ground that the plaintiff was an 


offender as well as he, but that the old custom ought to be maintained of com- 


mitting an accuser to prison until at least a prima facie case had been esta- 
blished before the court. One notable case suggests itself. Nicholas La Fon- 
taine, the catspaw of Calvin in initiating proceedings against Servetus, ‘‘ made 
himself a prisoner, the better to convince the judges that he was able to prove 
his accusation.” (Impartial History of Michael Servetus, 1724, p. 88.) ‘‘ Les- 
quelles, & savoir le dit de la Fontaine et le dit Servet ont été remis a Jean 
Grasset, serviteur de carcerier, 4 peine de sa vie comme criminels.” (Proce- 


dures contre Serve t, Aug. ] 1, 1553, in Trechsel. ) 
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then: he had to discover by painful experience the reality 
of the injustice and wrongful suffering he had already 
learned to abhor. Once he was charged with having broken 
one of Madlle. de Lambercier’s combs : he denied it : he was 
charged with adding a lie to the first offence: he and his 
cousin, who was to be punished for some other transgres- 
sion, were severely whipped. The poor lads were sent to 
bed choking with speechless frenzy: directly they were 
calm enough to articulate a word, they sate up and shricked 
a hundred times with all their might, “ Carnifex ! carnifex !” 
Rousseau's rage took the form of “diabolique entétement ;” 
and the reaction from it was utter prostration and apathy, 
and later on dogged and unmanageable sullenness. 

Rousseau’s childhood ended here ; he remained at Bossey 
some few months longer, but the life he was leading had 
lost its charm, the country had lost its beauty . gardens and 
games had lost their interest; the teacher was no longer 
trusted: “we were less ashamed to do wrong, and more 
fearful of being charged with it; we began to be secret, and 
to lie.” The whole passage in which he describes how the 
virtue had gone out of everything which for two years had 
been an element of his greatest happiness, is very striking. 

It reveals what Mr. Morley justly calls “an absence of 
healthy power of reaction against moral shock.” The virtue 
of the situation had departed ; and change alone furnished a 
prospect of the renewal of wholesome energy. Teacher and 
scholar parted, heartily weary of each other; and Rousseau 
and his cousin returned to Geneva. He became an inn ite 
of his uncle’s house, and two or three years passed before 
it had been decided whether he should be made a watch- 
maker, a lawyer, or a minister. Meanwhile, his education 
was almost entirely neglected ; he learned, however, a little 
Euclid and drawing, in company with his cousin, who was 
destined for an engineer. The boys were allowed a great 
deal of liberty, and their amusements were essentially those 
of town-bred lads. They spoilt all the tools they could lay 

their hands on, in trying to make all kinds of things, from 

adrum toa watch. They made puppets, and wrote plays 
for them ; and diversified these lighter pursuits with the 
sterner realities of love and war. A standing feud with 
certain schoolboys supplied the latter. In one single-handed 
encounter, Jean Jacques suffered severely ; and with that 






































530 J. J. Rousseau. 
high and chivalric generosity that burst out now and then 
in after life, he suffered more from the piteous alarm with 
which his foe contemplated the serious hurt he had inflicted 
than from the wound itself.* As for love, from the age of 
eleven he was devoured by consuming passions for mature 
damsels of at least twice his years, and, sad to relate, for 
two at once! But so strong is the tendency in him to 
revive past states of feeling in all their intensity, that forty 
years after he draws elaborate distinctious between his two 
parallel and simultaneous affections. He fell into a trans- 
port of jealousy and despair when one of his divinities 
married. It was a more serious matter than David Copper- 
field’s chagrin at the loss of the eldest Miss Larkins ; for, 
twenty years after, his feeling on the subject was still so 
keen, that he purposely avoided a meeting with the faith- 
less one. He always looked back upon these early attach- 
ments with the longing of a keen regret. They were the 
simplest and the purest of those romances which formed so 
much of his life. 

Deliberations as to Rousseau’s business life terminated 
for a time in his being set to the work for which he had 
the least aptitude, and he was placed in a notary’s office. 
His distaste took the form of impenetrable obtuseness : the 
clerks pronounced him only fit for carrying mortar, and he 
was removed in disgrace. He was next apprenticed to an 
engraver. He liked his employment, and wished to do 
well in it; but harsh treatment and constraint made him 
obstinately idle as far as his master’s work was concerned, 
while he displayed both skill and invention in making 
trinkets for himself and his companions. He made the 
worst of his situation in every way. It is a painful chapter 
of self-analysis in which Rousseau describes in detail the 
downward course by which, as he says, he sank during his 
apprenticeship from a sublimity of heroism to the baseness 
of ascamp. He became sly, he lied, and he stole: he was 


* The story is given in the Réveries, not in the Confessions. It is quoted by 
Mr. Morley (I. 23), together with another. A lad caught Rousseau’s fingers in 


a calico-printing machine, as a practical joke. ‘‘ He entreated me with tears 
not to accuse him: I promised him that I would not, and I kept my word so 
well, that twenty years after no one knew the origin of the scar. I was kept 


in bed for more than three weeks, and for more than two months was unable to 
use my hand, but I persisted that a large stone had fallen and crushed my fin- 
om,” 
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beaten, and he became meaner and more careless than 
before. “I must have had a great penchant for degenerat- 
ing,” he says; but we have seen that the distance between 
the sentimental boy and the idle apprentice was not so 
great as he imagined, and the young hero learned that 
“there was nothing so terrible in stealing” as he had sup- 
posed. There was no passion for gain, no fixed mercenary 
purpose about his pilfering ; it sprung from a kind of sen- 
suous covetousness, together with a restless desire to finger 
anything that he supposed to have been intentionally placed 
out of his way. He took neither money nor valuables ; but 
he would spend a night in devising the capture of an apple. 
This indifference to money was characteristic of his whole 
life; no man ever thought so little of it; he hated buying 
and selling. A single sheet of fine drawing-paper was a 
greater temptation to him than the money that would pur- 
chase a ream. But we must not shut our eyes to the fact 
that Rousseau, while unfolding the details of that time 
which he regarded as the most degraded period of his life, 
recites his dishonest devices and small meannesses with a 
recollection searcely less sympathetic than when he tells of 
his “heroic sublimity.” He lives the past over again in these, 
no less than in the brighter pages of his story ; and the 
worst of it is, that no inconsiderable portion of that mean 
past continued to live in him, and prove its presence from 
time to time. He caps his tales of juvenile rascality by 
telling how, in Paris many years afterwards, he cheated a 
gentleman of the price of an opera-ticket, an unreasonable 
impulse urging him to make the most of a sudden oppor- 
tunity. 

In 1728, when Jean Jacques was in his seventeenth year, 
his apprenticeship came to an abrupt end. He was return- 
ing late from an excursion in the country with some com- 
panions, when he found the city gates shut against him. 
This was the third time he had been shut out for the night, 
and he dared not again face his master. With a heavy heart 
he resolved not to re-enter Geneva : he spent two or three 
days in the neighbourhood, seeking adventures and finding 
hospitable entertainment in the peasants’ cottages. His 
independence was enjoyment enough; added to this, his 
fancy, saturated with the novels for which he had ransacked 
al] the circulating libraries in the town, persuaded him that 
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everywhere castles would throw open their doors, and fair 
dames greet him as their long-expected knight. Naturally, 
these did not immediately present themselves; but the 
priest of Confignon, a village just within the borders of 
Savoy, gave him a letter of introduction to a real chateau 
and a real lady. The priest endeavoured to convert his 
young host, who certainly allowed him to suppose that his 
efforts were very successful: Rousseau wanted both a dinner 
and an adventure, and departed with a light heart for An- 
necy, to present his letter to the lady, who was zealous for 
the cause of the Church, and interested in converts, being 
one herself. This was Madame de Warens; she was a 
daughter of an old Vaudois family which took its name 
from the Tour de Pil (or Peilz), the remains of which every 
visitor to Vevay will remember. She appears to have sub- 
mitted to conversion chiefly as a means of breaking with a 
husband who was distasteful to her. She was now living 
on a pension granted by the King of Savoy, which she scat- 
tered lavishly among priests, empirics, and pretenders of all 
kinds ; she was a Catholic in religion, a sceptie in morals, 
and a dabbler in alchemy and physic. When Rousseau 
arrived at Aunecy she was only twenty-eight years of age ; 
gay, frank and attractive in manner ; in character, a strange 
mixture of whimsicality and strong-mindedness, of excessive 
sensibility and coolness of temperament, of unselfish gene- 
rosity and selfish-looking waywardness. She was very dif- 
ferent from the sombre lady-patroness whom Rousseau 
expected to meet. He overtook her just as she was about 
to enter the Church of the Cordeliers. She turned, and he 
was fascinated from that moment. She looked at him and 
spoke ; and that epoch, he says, decided his character. His 
only thought was that of staying where he was; and when 
it was decided by Madame de Warens and her neighbour 
the Bishop that he should be sent to the Hospital of Cate- 
chumens at Turin to complete his conversion, it was only 
the pleasure of obeying his new protectress, the exhilaration 
he always experienced in travelling on foot, and the hope 
of immediate return, that saved him from despair at the 
prospect of leaving Annecy. He was confided to the care 
of one of the many loud-voiced impostors who helped to 
exhaust the income of Madame de Warens, and who, during 
the journey of seven or eight days, managed to possess him- 
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self not only of Rousseau’s money, but of his clothes; and 
the lad was left at the gates of a dreary monastery, in an 
absolutely penniless condition, to finish the work of theo- 
logical indoctrination which had been begun by the priest 
of Confignon. We learn incidentally that the day after 
Jean Jacques left Annecy, his father arrived there on horse- 
back in pursuit of him ; he contented himself, however, with 
shedding tears in company with Madame de Warens, instead 
of following the runaway, whom he might easily have over- 
taken. His uncle, who set out on the same errand, went 
no farther than Confignon. It seemed to Rousseau that his 
relatives conspired to leave him to his fate. “ My brother,” 
he says, “was lost by similar negligence, and so effectually 
that nobody ever knew what became of him.” He gives 
perhaps the true explanation when he says that his father, 
having re-married at Nyon, where he was now residing, had 
formed new ties which somewhat weakened the singular 
attachment of bygone years ; and moralizes thereon to the 
effect that it is best to avoid situations which place our 
duties im opposition to our interests. 

The account we have of the inner life of the hospice at 
Turin is thoroughly revolting. Among the catechumens 
were certain bestial creatures who passed themselves off as 
Jews or Moors, and lived on the proceeds of successive 
abjurations and conversions, performed whenever there was 
any profit to be made by them. The constraint and the 
society of the place were insufferable to Rousseau ; who, 
after having given as much trouble as was at all consistent 
with prudence, to the priests who were appointed to take 
the young heretic in hand, laid aside his natural love of 
discussion and the apt quotations which came into his 
memory from his grandfather's Le Sueur, made a satisfactory 
profession of faith, and was received into the arms of Mother 
Church. He was not happy in doing this; and the regret 
with which he relates this passage of his life is tinged with 
an unusual proportion of shame. He had said to himself 
at first that he had no real intention of becoming a Catholic ; 
then that there was no harm in doing so, as no man really 
changed his religion, but only the external form and ex- 
pression of it. As aman, he maintained the duty of the sove- 
reign to enact a state religion, and the duty of the citizen 
to conform to it ; and his Savoyard Vicar protests, in a strain 
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which reminds us of some modern English divines, that since I 
he became a confirmed sceptic he had celebrated mass with t 
greater devotion than ever before.* But some of his words ( 


on the subject of his conversion are very stern and truthful : 

“T could not disguise from myself that the holy deed I was 
about to do was at bottom the act of a bandit. Young as I was, | 
I felt that whatever religion might be the true one, I was going 
to sell mine, going in the bottom of my heart to lie to the Holy 
Spirit, and merit the scorn of men. The more I thought of it, 
the angrier I was with myself, and I groaned over the lot that 
had brought me thither, as if that lot had not been of my own 
making.” . 

But he had not strength enough to draw back, having 
gone so far: when the Father Inquisitor asked him bru- 
tally if his mother were damned, he had courage enough to 
reply that he trusted she was not, and address enough to 
add that God might have enlightened her in her last 
moments. Baptized and absolved, enriched to the extent 
of twenty francs by the contributions of the faithful, he 
was once again turned adrift upon the world. Liberty and 
the free sights of the city gave him pleasure enough as 
long as his money held out; he slept at a lodging of the 
humblest description, and every morning attended mass at 
the court chapel. The music made a great and permanent 
impression upon him ; but with his characteristic habit of 
reviving in memory the most fanciful and transient detail 
of a past mental state, he tells us that he was all the 
while looking among the court beauties for some congenial 
princess, whose favours might elevate him at once to the 
dignity of a hero of romance. But twenty francs do not 
last for ever, even when disbursed with the strictest eco- 
nomy ; and after a brief attempt to get work as an engraver, 
Rousseau was glad to take the position of a page, first with 
Madame de Vercellis, and subsequently with the Comte 
de Gouvon. In the house of the latter, his imaginary prin- 
cess seemed to have taken the shape of a certain Madlle. 
de Breil, in whose presence Jean Jacques rendered him- 
self ridiculous by maladroit attentions and a nervous desire 
to please. Of course he sighed and served in vain; the 
lite of a lacquey, relieved by no romance, became insup- 


* Morley, II. 171, 273. Emile, IV. 242, 243. 
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portably dull ; Rousseau grew idle and careless again, and 
thus procured his dismissal. He set off with a chance 
companion to cross the mountains on his way back to 
Annecy. 

Nowhere perhaps in the whole of the Confessions do we 
get such a close and singular juxtaposition of that “sub- 
limité de Vheroisme” which Rousseau is fond of attributing 
to his sentiments, and that “bassesse d'un vaurien” which 
occasionally characterized his conduct, as in some neigh- 
bouring pages relating to his life in Turin. While in the 
household of Madaine de Vercellis, he had frequent oppor- 
tunity of conversing with a good priest, the Abbé Gaime, 
who talked to him frankly about his character and his faults, 
and tried to replace his flighty and rhapsodical ideas of 
grandeur and happiness by some truer and sterner views 
of honour and honesty.* He made Rousseau feel that his 
“enthusiasm for the sublime virtues” was a very different 
thing from practical faithfulness to duty. The grateful 
pupil has embalmed the memory of his preceptor in the 
character of the Savoyard Vicar ; but, alas! there is little to 
be said of the immediate effect of his teachings. After the 
death of Madame de Vercellis, which occurred when Rous- 
seau had been three mouths in her service, a certain ribbon 
was missed, and found in his possession. He had taken it; 
but when questioned, he equivocated and lied ; he charged a 
young servant-girl with having given it to him. She denied 
the theft firmly but gently: he protested, with an impu- 
dence he justly calls infernal. He declares that he feared 
punishment very little, that he only feared disgrace. He 
attributes his effrontery to shame alone, and his eager per- 
sistence to his terror at the prospect of being branded as a 
thief and a liar. 

“When he says that he feared punishment little, his analysis 
of his mind is most likely wrong ; for nothing is clearer than that 
a dread of punishment in any physical form was a peculiarly 
strong feeling with him at this time. However that may have 


* “Je trouvai prés de lui des avantages plus précieux qui m’ont profité tout 


ma vie, les lee ms de la saine morale et les maximes de la droite raison. Dans 


l'ordre successif de mes goiits et de mes idées, j avais toujours ete ou trop 
haut ou trop bas, Achille ou Thersite, tantot héros et tantét vaurien. M. 
Gaime prit le soin de me mettre 4 ma place. . . . Il me donnait des premiéres 


vraies idées de honnéte, que mon génie ampoulé n’avait saisi que dans ses 
exces. &c.” 
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been, the same over-excited imagination which put every sense 
on the alarm, and led him into so abominable a misdemeanour, 
brought its own penalties ; it led him to conceive a long train of 
ruin as having befallen Marion in consequence of his calumny 
against her, and this dreadful thought haunted him to the end of 
his life. In the long sleepless nights, he thought he saw the 
unhappy girl coming to reproach him with a crime that seemed 
as fresh to him as if it had been perpetrated the day before, 
Thus the same brooding memory which brought back to him the 
sweet pain of his gentle kinswoman’s household melody, preserved 
the darker side of his history with equal fidelity and no less 
perfect continuousness. Rousseau expresses a hope and belief 
that this burning remorse would serve as expiation for his fault ; 
as if expiation for the destruction of another soul could be any- 
thing but a fine name for self-absolution.”* 


It was in the autumn of 1729 that Rousseau returned to 
throw himself at the feet of that gracious patroness who 
was to be for the next ten years the centre around which 
he moved. She treated him at first much as a mother 
would treat a spoilt child, and the name of Maman was 
given to her by her protégé naturally enough, though its 
use becomes rather sickening when in time the relation 
between them is changed for one less pure. For the first 
few years of their intimacy, however, there was an atmo- 
sphere of peace and simplicity about the household at 
Annecy. It was a time of rest, during which the strangely- 
mingled elements of Rousseau’s experience settled into some 
natural arrangement, and the meaner and more repulsive 
constituents of his character, which were always apt to 
come uppermost in action, sank for a while to the bottom, 
and left him “leisure to be good.” The sight of the country 
exerted a powerful charm over him. He was able now, for 
the first time since he left Bossey, to look from his window 
upon a greensward. The sound of bells, the song of birds, 
the beauty of the landscape, filled his senses with a perfect 
contentment. And, above all, in the society of Madame de 
Warens he found the height of passive happiness. No fan- 
tastic dreams tempted him to look beyond the present, no 
nervous anxiety kept him scheming for approbation. There 
was no constraint in their intercourse, no effort in their con- 
versation ; he was satisfied simply to be with her, desirous 


5 Morley, I. p. 40. 
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only that to-morrow should be like to-day and yesterday. 
She brewed elixirs and panaceas, and he derided rather scep- 
tically; he read La Bruyére and the Spectator, and she moral- 
ized and lost herself in space. Through Rousseau’s eyes we 
see, as in a Dutch picture, every circumstance of the strange 
household; the crew of needy adventurers who came to the 
Lady Bountiful for entertainment and help, and caused Jean 
Jacques many secret grumblings ; the greasy monk who tried 
to teach him Latin ; and the lame carpenter who played the 
double-bass in the choir. The old question of Rousseau’s 
future occupation turned up again; his teachers reported that 
his progress in his studies was not such as to justify him in 
looking towards the priestly office ; but he devoted himself 
with much eagerness to music, and attained the dignity of 
playing the flute in certain orchestral pieces composed by 
his friend Le Maitre, the organist. When Le Maitre left 
Annecy in consequence of a quarrel with the church autho- 
rities, Rousseau was sent by Madame de Warens to bear 
him company as far as Lyons. As he returned for the 
nonce to his old life of vagabondage, some of its worse 
features re-appeared, and he added one more to his list of 
life-long regrets. At Lyons, his friend fell down in the 
street in an epileptic fit. 

“Rousseau called for help, informed the crowd of the poor 
man’s hotel, and then, seizing a moment when no one was think- 
ing about him, turned the street corner, and finally disappeared, 
the musician being thus ‘abandoned by the only friend on whom 
he had a right to count.’ It thus appears that a man may be 
exquisitely moved by the sound of bells, the song of birds, the 
fairness of smiling gardens, and yet be capable all the time, 
without a qualm of misgiving, of leaving a friend senseless in the 
road in a strange place. It has ceased to be wonderful how many 
ugly and cruel actions are done by people with an extraordinary 
sense of the beauty and benetficence of nature. At the moment 
Rousseau only thought of getting back to Annecy and Madame 
de Warens.” * 

But when he actually arrived, he found that Madame de 
Warens had left for Paris, and he could guess neither the 
reason nor the probable length of her absence ; so he set off 
on his wanderings again, this time under the pretext of 
conducting one of the maids to her home at Fribourg, and 





- Morley, I. 57. 
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on his way saw his father once more at Nyon. In returp- 
ing from Fribourg, he found himself at Lausanne without a 
penny. This state of things was by no means new to him: 
but he resolved to tempt fortune in a manner that was 
decidedly novel. With a strange accession of impudence, 
due chiefly to the influence of a flashy French musician 
who had moved his admiration some time before, and given 
him the idea that the world was to be won by cool assur- 
ance, he announced himself as a professor of music, “ with- 
out knowing how to decipher an air.” Though wholly 
ignorant of harmony, he proceeded to write a cantata fora 
local magnate who gave concerts in his house. Rousseau 
appeared in all the majesty of composer and conductor, 
baton in hand: the noise was horrible; the musicians 
laughed immoderately, and the audience ironically applaud- 
ed the air of a street song which was immediately detected 
through its insufficient disguise. This dénouement being 
fatal to his prospects as a teacher, the discomfited professor 
wandered to Neuchatel; thence, in the capacity of inter- 
preter to a Greek archimandrite, to Soleure ; thence on foot 
to Paris, where some prospects of a situation had been held 
out to him. Disappointed both in the city and in his pros- 
pects there, he returned again to Savoy. 

Rousseau always regarded the period of these long marches 
(the summer of 1732) as among the happiest epochs of his 
life. He thoroughly enjoyed the sights and sounds of the 
country, the freedom and the exercise of walking, the simple 
hospitality of the peasant’s hut, or the cheap entertainment 
of the village inn. For Nature in her grander and sterner 
forms he had but little sympathy ; but few have been more 
deeply affected by her softer moods, or have unfolded the 
charms that lurk beneath her ordinary aspects with a more 
Ruskin-like fidelity. The sensuous enjoyment he derived 
from these pedestrian excursions (as evinced, for example, 
in his deseription of the night he spent in the open air near 
Lyons) qualified him to be the poet of vagrancy. But it 
was largely through the insight and experience gained in 
these excursions that he was called and qualified to be 
something much greater. He took a deep interest in all 
the persons with whom he fell in, and especially in the 
poor ; with them he was always at home ; he always found 
a kindly welcome in the cottage, and never failed to esta- 
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blish a cordial relation with its inmates. When in his later 
days he asks himself why good people are so much more 


scarce than they used to be, he answers without hesitation 
that he is precluded by circumstances from seeking them 
where they are still to be found in ereatest plenty, among 
the lower classes of society. And no man could make the 
acquaintance of the French peasantry in the last century 
without learning not only their virtues and their poverty 

but their wrongs and the oppression under which they lay 


they lay 
When a peasant, moved by his euest’s look of exhaustion 
cave lim a glass of wine anda pic ce of bread with an in- 
junction to secresy, producing both from a hole where they 
had been hidden, the one on account of the duties. the othe 
on account of the 7 protesting that he should be a 
ruined man if it were su pected that he was not dying of 
hunger, it is no wonder that Rousseau’s heart grew hot at 
the spectacle of a people not daring to eat what it had 
earned, and only avoiding persecution by the uniform p 
pearance of starvation and misery. On the bearing of this 
and similar experience, Mr. Morley aptly rem 

“Tt was because he had thus seen of | not 
from without but from v not pitying s} tor but as 
of their own company, that Rousseau by and by brought such 
fire to the attack upon the old order, and changed the blank 


practice of the elder philosophers into a deadly affair of ball and 
shell. The man who h ul | ha servant, who h id Wi nt cl bi a l, 
who knew the horrors of the midnight street, who had s] pt in 
dens, who had been befriended by rough men and roucher women. 
who saw the goodness of humanity under its coarsest outside. 
and who above all never tried to shut these things out from his 
memory, but accepted them as the most interesting, the most 
touching, the most real, of all his experiences, might well be 
expected to penetrate to the root of the matter, and protest to 
the few who usurp literature and policy with their ideas, aspira 
tions, interests, that it is not they, but the m ny, Whose existence 
stirs the heart and fills the eye with the great prime elements of 
the human lot.” 


Rousseau returned to S Woy in 1732, to a dismal house 
in Chamberi which Madame de Warens was now inhabiting 
and to uncongenial work in the office of a eroverhment 
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survey. This occupation he soon abandoned, and began 
again to try teaching music. But on the death of Claude 
Anet, who had hitherto held the position of Madame’s fae- 
totum and senior, if not first, favourite, he succeeded to the 
management of household affairs and finances ; that is, he 
had to keep together what little resources were left, and 
impose a check upon profuse charities and madeap specula- 
tions. After three or four years, Rousseau, tired of the town 
weary of desultory employment, and restless because he did 
not know what he wished for more, found that his health 
was beginning to fail. Taking advantage of certain alarm- 
ing symptoms to persuade Madame de Warens to leave the 
baking heat of Chamberi, he induced her, in the summer of 
1736, to remove to a little country-house among the hills, 
called Les Charmettes, distant only a league from the town, 
but as retired and solitary as if it had been a hundred. 
The spot has been described in Rousseau’s own pages as 
a terrestial Paradise; it lived in unfading beauty in his 
memory as the scene of his greatest happiness. The change 
came just when it was necessary for the conservation of 
what was left to him of physical health, and perhaps, too, 
of mental vigour. The quiet loveliness of nature was potent 
to “heal her wandering and distracted child.” A rosy haze 
of peace and contentment hangs around Rousseau’s recollec- 
tions of Les Charmettes ; he looked back upon his stay there 
with a tender regret, as upon a golden age which jealous 
years were striving to shut out from view. Then “I did 
what I wished to do, I was what I wished to be,” he said 
shortly before his death. Extracts do scant justice to the 
charm of his own description; and we may perhaps pass 
over this episode in his life the more briefly because it has 
been treated in those parts of Mr. Morley’s book which 
attracted wide notice when they appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review. 

With Les Charmettes we leave Rousseau’s youth behind 
us; his life becomes more prosaic, his weaknesses more 
pitiable, as the man’s almost unaccountable achievements 
claim our wonder and admiration. The haleyon days lasted 
scarcely two summers, though the time always seemed to 
him in retrospect to have been much longer. On his return 
in 1738 from spending a winter at Montpellier under medi- 
cal treatment, he fuund to his surprise another man installed 
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in the place he considered his own by prescriptive right. 
Neither the new-comer nor Madame de Warens seemed to 
eare much for his disap proval ; ; against Madame’s cool tem- 
perament and comprehensive prine iples his personal appeals 
were of little avail. And having no fancy for the re-esta- 
blishment of socialism on a triangular basis, he de -parted 
for Lyons to accept a tutorship in the family of De Mably. 
He had read a great deal of late, and had already begun 
to entertain and systematize strong ideas on the subject 
of education. But he was little fitted for the practical 
work of teaching ; he lacked assiduity and self-control, and 
his temper was ungovernable. Again the meaner vices 
re-appear, and he tells us, with the old repulsive chuckle 
beneath his self-accusation, how he used to smugele his 
employer's cakes and wine into his own chamber and there 
feast in secret. On this and many similar reminiscences 
in the Confessions, Mr. Morley makes the appropriate com- 
ment, that “we should forgive greedy pilferings of this kind 
more easily, if Rousseau had forgotten them more speedily. 
There are surely offences for which the best expiation is 
oblivion in a throng of worthier memories.” 

Jean Jacques never owed anything to fortune :* he was 
one of those men who never succeed in “ bettering them- 
selves.” His boldest strokes led to nothing ; and after an 
upward step, he soon turned round and came down again. 
In 1741, he went to Paris with a new scheme of musical no- 
tation ; the Academy of Sciences appointed a commission to 
examine into it, no member of which knew a note of music. 
The inventor received a most complimentary certificate, to the 
effect, however, that his system was neither new nor useful. 
Through the influence of certain great ladies to whom he 
was introduced in Paris (one of whom described him as “a 
poor devil of an author, as poor as Job, but with wit and 
vanity enough for four”), he was appointed Secret iry to 
the French E mbassy at Venice, and set out for his post in 
the spring of 1743. In this novel capacity Rousseau exer- 
cised, according to his own account, an astonishing amount 
of practical energy and sagacity: there was indeed great 
call for such qualities, if only to shield the preposterous 








* “On dirait qu’il n’y a que les noirs complots des méchants qui ré ussissent ; 
les projets innocents des bons n'ont presque jamais d'accomplissement.”—Conf. 
Bk. vii. 
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inefficiency of the Ambassador, whose jealousy and neanness 
soon brought his Secretary's diplomatic career to an abrupt 
termination. 

Shortly after his return to Paris, towards the end of 1744, 
while he was beginning to make some progress as a musical 
composer, and to gain notoriety as a champion of the 
Italian style and taste in music as against the French, 
Rousseau entered into another strange relation with a 
woman, which lasted for the rest of his life. At a little 
hotel at which he was accustomed to dine, there was a 
young servant-girl who, for her innocence and perhaps too 
for her stupidity, was made a butt for the rough wit of 
the guests. Her name was Theresa Le Vasseur; her mo- 
desty and the thankfulness with which she recognized his 
kindly attempts to befriend her, caused Rousseau’s com- 
passion to ripen into a warmer sentiment. They took each 
other for better or worse, with a real affection on his part 
and a wondering acquiescence on hers, which perhaps was 
all she was capable of feeling. She was strangely slow of 
comprehension ; she could never be taught to read passably 
well, and her writing and spelling were truly unique. She 
could not learn to count, or tell the time on a clock ; her 
speech was a marvel of puzzle-headedness ; but this per- 
haps was of minor importance, as she writes to her partner: 
“Ces mon quere qui vous paleu ces paes mes le vre”’ (c'est 
mon ceeur qui vous parle, c'est pas mes lévres). With her 
Rousseau lived happily for many years; he bore patiently 
the constant drain upon his small resources consequent on 
the perpetual appeals of her numerous needy relatives ; he 
tolerated for her sake the society of her mother, though she 
made his life miserable by her fawning tricks and underhand 
dealings. And when in his old age he looked in vain to 
Theresa for a full return for all his trust and care, and 
found her a coarse blowsy woman, with a taste for brandy 
and low company, he treated her with a long-suffering love 
that was truly chivalrous.* But during the greater part 
of the time, Rousseau was perfectly content in his relation 
with her. Many of his great friends sneered, and his intel- 
lectual friends persecuted him, and schemed to separate 
him from her, for his good as they seem to have tho vht. 


* See a letter written in 1769; Morley, I. 114—116 
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He never forgave such interference, and in truth knew 
better than they what suited him. He would have speedily 
tired of a more intelligent companion ; he wanted to speak 
when he liked and be silent when he pleased ; he hated to 
be stimulated. Freedom from effort was necessary to that 
expansion of his sensitive nature, that absolute surrender 
to dominant emotion, which with him so largely took the 
place of processes strictly mental. The charm which had 
most powerfully attached him to Madame de Warens was 
the sense of unruffled calm he experienced in her society. 
He spoke the truth concerning himself at least when, in 
warmly repelling the suspicion that association with Theresa 
might involve some intellectual declension in him, he said : 
“ By the side of people we love, sentiment nourishes the 
intelligence as well as the heart, and we have little occasion 
to seek ideas elsewhere. I lived with my Theresa as plea- 
santly as with the finest genius in the universe.’ One is 
pleased to get some glimpses of this pleasant life in humble 
lodgings ; of little excursions to the suburbs, crowned by 
magnificent repasts at eight sons ; to see the supper, con- 
sisting of a coarse loaf, a little bit of cheese, a few cherries 
and a pint of wine, spread in the fourth story window, com- 
manding what Mr. Swiveller called “an uninterrupted view 
of over-the-way ;” and to look again at some of Rousseau’s 
cabinet-pictures of quiet enjoyment, before ill-health, perse- 
cution and moodiness took the sweetness out of his remain- 
ing days. Certain dark and unpleasant shadows cross the 
scene, notably those of the five infants who were, in spite of 
poor Theresa's tears, dropped successively into the box of 
the Foundling Hospital. Some years afterwards, the Maré- 
chale de Luxembourg tried to recover them, but the children 
could never be identified. In alluding to this subj et in 
later years, Rousseau tries to make a matter of principle of 


what was only a matter of selfish expediency, and does in- 
justice even to his own heartlessness by trying to ally it 


with philosophical consistency, and gloze it over with cant- 
ing phrases and allusions to Plato's Republic. His argu- 
ments are “hardly more than the talk of one become famous, 
who is defending the acts of his obscurity on the high 
principles which fame requires."* The same remark will 


* Morley, I. 120. 
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apply to the somewhat theatrical scene he called his marriage 
with Theresa, performed five-and-twenty years after the 
beginning of his connection with her. 

In 1745, Roussean’s operetta of the Muses Galantes was 
performed with considerable success ; it was succeeded by 
the Devin du Village, and Narcisse, a comedietta written 
many years before and now produced anonymously. But 
soon, by a kind of chance, the field in which he was to win 
his most lasting laurels was thrown open to him; and 
though he never relinquished his interest in music, and 
laboured on from time to time at musical articles for the 
Encyclopedia, and a great musical dictionary of his own, 
he ceased after 1749 to regard a musical career as in any 
degree the object of his life. In that year he happened to 
see in a newspaper that the Academy of Dijon had offered 
a prize for the best essay on the question, “ Has the Resto- 
ration of the Sciences contributed to purify or to corrupt 
Manners?” It was a hot afternoon, and he was walking 
from Paris to Vincennes to visit Diderot, who was impri- 
soned there, when his eye caught the words of the proposed 
theme. A strange afflatus came to him; a rush of ideas 
and recollections threw him into a violent agitation ; he sat 
down under a tree until the tempest of feeling thus suddenly 
aroused was somewhat calmed. His own words sufficiently 
indicate the depth of his emotion and the direction of his 
thoughts : 

“ Ah, if I could have written the quarter of what I saw and 
felt under that tree, with what clearness should I have brought 
out all the contradictions of our social system ; with what sim- 
plicity I should have demonstrated that man is good naturally, 
and that it is by institutions only that he is made bad.”* 

Diderot encouraged Rousseau to compete for the prize, 
which was adjudged to him He competed again, but 
unsuccessfully, three years afterwards, the subject proposed 
being, “ What is the Origin of Inequality among Men, and 
is it authorized by the Natural Law?’ The second essay 
formed a fitting pendent to the first; and the two “ Dis- 
courses” are but one long sermon on the text, “Lo, this 

* Letter to Malesherbes: Morley, I. 132. 

+ Rousseau says that Diderot preferred the Discourses to any of his other 
writings. 
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have I found, that God hath made man upright, but they 
have sought out many inventions.” Their whole method 
is in strong opposition to the historic mode of inquiry 
into social questions which had just been inaugurated 
by Montesquieu. They appeal to a history that is purely 
imaginary, and fix the reader's gaze upon an age of primi- 
tive virtue and happiness, for the existence of which we 
are expected simply to take the author's word.* Rous- 
seau’s Greeks and Romans step out of the Plutarchian mist 
of his childhood whenever they can serve his turn, in strange 
characters and unnatural connections. But the great achieve- 
ment was this, that Rousseau had at last found a point 
@appui for that wealth of feeling which might otherwise 
have spent itself wholly in the self-tormenting indulgences 
of a barren sensibility. He was stirred up to speak, and 
words and subject were henceforth not wanting. A strong 
indignation against the wrongs he saw filled him with a 
prophet’s vehemence ; he made others feel the reality of his 
own emotion, and this was the first step towards giving 
them perception of the things that called it forth. No 
wonder his Discourses caused a flutter in the salons of the 
Farmers-general, where the leaders of the literary world 
“would sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea.” The 
new enthusiast was talked of and courted a good deal; 
charmed circles opened to him ; but Rousseau intended 
something more than a telling paradox or a literary hit. 
He had a proper reverence for his own inspiration ; the 
strength of new purpose which had come to him on the road 
to Vincennes was still unspent, and he could not fritter 
away his earnestness in the debates of the drawing-room. 
He had as yet only shouted his anathema at modern culture 
and social artificialities - his gospel of social duty and organ- 
ization, and his hope of a future cast in a nobler mould, 
were yet to be unfolded, the one in the Social Contract, the 
other in Emilius, neither of which appeared until 1761 ; 
and these he seemed to regard as only parts or Parerga of a 
work which was to be the real monument of his life, the 
“ Tustitutions Politiques.’+ He wanted to be alone with 


* There is a curiously imaginative sketch of primitive society and early civi- 
lization in Eugéne Pelletan’s Confession de Foi du Dix-neuviéme Siécle. 
+ In a note to Conf. Bk. ix. Rousseau says that he hesitated to commence 


the publication of what he had already written of this work, partly from fear 
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his purpose ; he left Paris and society, to shut himself up 
in a lonely cottage ; his friends laughed at him, and said he 
would tire of his own company and Theresa’s in six months. 
He stayed where he was, and they called him a gloomy 
misanthrope ; then, as now, the élite regarded the radical 
who was “in society” as a most interesting and original 
person, and the radical who was “out of society” as a dan- 
gerous character. Rousseau wrapped around him the mantle 
of a new dignity ; and when Diderot, Grimm and D’Alem- 
bert found him touchy and capricious, and his great friends 
complained of his pride, reserve and radeness, they had only 
themselves to thank for a great deal of the treatment they 
received from him, and for the morbid tendency to misun- 
derstand the well-meant efforts of others which embittered 
the later years of Rousseau’s life. They had done him a 
great wrong; they had thought and spoken of the deepest 
purpose of his life as an affectation, and had never cared to 
understand or appreciate his earnest devotion to the service 
of the thing he felt. Just because he was misrepresented, 
he yielded to the teniptation to strengthen his position in 
his own eyes by exaggerating his own heroism and the 
opposition without. Ile seems to himself again to have 
mounted to the old heichts of “ heroic sublimity, or indeed 
to something higher still. Such words as the following 
recal the bombastic strain in which he speaks of earlier 
periods, but at the same time they bear witness to the 
accession of power due to new motive and the consciousness 
of a kind of prophetic orgasm : 

- Up to that time I had been good; from that time forth I 
became virtuous, or at least infatuated with virtue. This infa- 
tuation began in my head, but passed into my heart. There the 





most noble pride sprang up on the ruins of extirpated vanity. 
I affected nothing; I became actually what I appeared ; and 
during iour years at least whilst this effervescence continued in 
full force, I was, between heaven and myself, capable of every- 
thing great and beautiful that can enter into the heart of man. 
It was this whence my sudden eloquence was born, whence came 


that truly celestial flame which set me in a blaze and spread itself 


that it might not be permitted to appear in its integrity, partly because he might 
not live to finish it. The idea of the work seems to have struck him while at 
Venice. The Social Contract was an excerpt. 
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through my first writings; no spark of it had escaped during 
forty years, because it was not yet kindled.” * 

Rousseau lived in Paris twelve years, from 1744 to 1756. 
But from the date of his first Essay (1750), the city life 
had become distasteful to him. He spent his days in the 
Bois de Boulogne, thinking of books he would write. He 
received a handsome appointment, that of cashier in an 
important financial department, from M. de Franceuil, 
whose secretary he had been. He was harassed by the 
sense of responsibility ; he was in bad health and thought 
he had but a short time to live, and it was clearly not worth 
his while to give up peace, freedom, and werk that was 
specially his own, for the anxiety of an office in which he 
was unhappy. He saw that if he was ever to do his part 
in realizing his idea of simplifying life, he ought to begin 
at once ; so he threw up an employment that would have 
led to fortune, and proceeded to renounce all fashions of 
habit and dress that savoured of luxury. This required no 
oreat effort of self-denial: of the one luxury to which he 
had a leaning, that of fine linen, he was relieved by aid 
from without ; for a thief carried off all his linen shirts, to 
the number of forty-two, in one night. He resolved to live 
as plainly as possible, gaining enough for his daily wants 
by copying music. Rousseau had never cared for money. 
After his first musical success he had been summoned to 
court, and it was understood that the King intended to 
grant him a pension; but he did not go. In the extreme 
poverty of his old age, he drew the pension which had been 
eranted him by George III. for one year only ; and when a 
friend obtained for him a draft for the arrears, the draft 
was destroyed, the friend rebuked for his officiousness, and 
Rousseau returned to his music-copying. 

The “Discourse on the Origin of Inequality” had been 
dedicated to the city of Geneva; and in 1754, Rousseau 
went, in company with Theresa, to re-visit his birthplace. 
He had begun to trace a great deal of his own inspiration 
to the republican influences that had surrounded his early 
youth. And now he found that many of the things which 
were talked of as sentiments in the elegant circles of Paris 
were facts in Geneva; patriotism and government, liberty 


* Conf. Bk. ix. 
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and religion, were here held in stable equilibrium. It was 
on the side of religion that his return to Geneva most 
affected him. As a consequence of the enjoyment of a large 
amount of practical freedom of thought and teaching, there 
was among the Genevese a healthy interest in religious sub- 
jects, and the same tendency to return to the essential in 
religion, and leave “the stupid mass of trivial formulas with 
which men had overlaid and darkened it,’ which Rousseau 
felt as a consequence of his habitual Bible-reading. He 
found also that such freedom was compatible with a serious 
regard for religious subjects and a steadfast respect for reli- 
gious institutions. It was chiefly this, in our opinion, which 
induced him to resort to the instructions of a pastor, and 
seek re-admission into the Protestant communion. Mr. 
Morley conceives that his real object in this was simply the 
resumption of the rights of citizenship, which no Catholic 
was permitted to enjoy. But it seems to us that this sup- 
position does not, on Mr. Morley’s own admission, cover the 
whole case. Rousseau was disgusted with the flippant tone 
of Parisian society, and weary of discussions in which the 
latest doubts as to the existence of a God were mingled 
with the latest tattle of the opera and the café. 


‘He eraved beliefs that would uphold men in living their 
lives, substantial helps on which they might lean without exa- 
mination and without mistrust; his life in Paris was thrown 
among people who lived in the midst ol open cpu stions, and 
revelled in a reflective and didactic morality, which had no root 
in the heart, and so made things easy for the practical conscience. 
He sought tranquillity and valued life for its own sake, not as an 
arena and a theme for endless argument and debate ; he found 
friends who knew no higher pleasure than the futile polemics of 
mimic philosophy over dessert. .... It was an outrage to all the 
serious side of him to find persons of quality introducing mate- 
rialism as a new fashion, and atheism as the liveliest of condi- 
ments. The perfume of good manners only made what he took 
for bad principles the worse, and heightened his impatience at 
the flippancy of pretensions to overthrow the beliefs of a world 
between two wines.” * 


In the autumn of 1754, Rousseau returned to Paris, 
intending, however, to return to Geneva in the following 


* Morley, I. 198, 199 
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spring and take up his abode there. Before the spring 
arrived, his purpose had grown cold, owing perhaps to the 
indifference with which the dedication of his Discourse was 
received in some quarters, and the opposition which the 
work itself excited in others ; nor was the presence of Vol- 
taire at Ferney without effect upon his resolution. And 
meanwhile the kind of retreat he soucht was offered him 
nearer Paris ; Madame d’Epinay built a little lodge in place 
of an old cottage whose situation, close to the forest of Mont- 
morency, Rousseau had much admired, and invited him to 
occupy it. The proposal included not only the house, but 
a moderate annual allowance. Rousseau’s dignity was hurt 
by the offer; his sense of repugnance to any pecuniary 


benefaction was genuine and earnest ; but his explosions of 


independence constantly degenerated into rudeness, and he 
was apt to spoil the most Spartan resolves by an irritability 
which left him in the wrong, and hasty speeches that 
demanded reparation. One cannot help suspecting that he 
was almost disappointed at not finding himself as forsaken 
and exiled as he professed to be. Perhaps, too, Madame 
dEpinay’s connection with the group of Encyclopzedists, 
with whom he considered himself to have broken, and 
especially with Grimm, had something to do with his 
indignation. After having accused her of seeking to turn 
a friend into a valet, he explained away his wrath in decla- 
mation, and withdrew his refusal, in so far at least as 
related to the house. Aci ordingly, he removed to the Her- 
mitage in the very beginning of spring, 1756, in time to see 
the early violets and hear the first song of the nightingale. 
The “ coterie Holbachique” was pleased to be sarcastic as 
before ; Rousseau was profoundly indifferent to everything 
but the charm of congenial solitude, and passed some time 
in what he justly calls a rural delirium. He spent his days 


alone in the forest, feasting his eyes on all the beauties of 


shrubs and flowers, and dreaming of a society worthy to 
enjoy the bounties of lavish Nature. He was always guy, 
he says, Save when he had seen people. He began to con- 
template another opus magnum, oO be called “Sensitive 
Morality, or the Materialism of the Sage,” in which the 
influences of external circumstances and scenes were to be 
examined, especially as acting through the bodily organism 
on the soul. The sage soon became too much absorbed in 
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his dreams to be capable of the necessary amount of self- 
analysis ; but the next stage of his absorption, when it 
passed into downright malady, is singularly marked by the 
origination of a work of a wholly different kind. Rousseau’s 
dreamland became most seductively and dangerously real 
to him. Memory gave well-known shapes to his airy crea- 
tions ; he pressed into the service of his imagination every 
romance of his past life, and warmed himself to fever-heat 


with the flames of bygone years. This was the nemesis of 


sensuousness. No opium intoxication ever held its victim 
in tighter thrall. If he returned to the house, he could 
scarcely eat a morsel before he was off again to his beloved 
woods. As the first ecstasy wore away, he began to invent 
new interests by weaving romantic histories for his airy 
companions. Of all the houris of his Paradise, two espe- 
cially interested him in their visionary fates. All the cha- 
racters of his dreamland and of his books were recollections 
rather than creations ; and these had been two girls with 
whom he spent one day long ago near Annecy ; they now 
became Julie and Claire, representatives of love and friend- 
ship, to whom a rejuvenated Jean Jacques played the double 
part of lover and friend. He placed them at Vevey, where 
years before he had made up his mind that his Elysium was 
to be found, provided always that he had an orchard, a firm 
friend, an amiable woman, a cow and a little boat; and the 
fabulous history of the Savoyard maidens became the “ New 
Heloisa.” 

The next phase of Rousseau’s mania was scarcely as inno- 
cent as the preceding, and did not evaporate in gilt-edged 
paper tied with blue, as that had done.* An earthly divi- 
nity appeared upon the scene; the ideal princess of his 
early dreams took shape again in Madame d'Houdetot, the 
sister-in-law of Madame d Epinay. His account of his 
interviews with her, and the wild turmoil of his passion for 
her, read like “a pathological memoir of a neglected form 
of mental aberration.”+ The lady was not handsome, but 
lively, intelligent and amiable ; she was faithful, not to her 
husband, but to her lover, St. Lambert. Her husband, who 


* In that style he wrote the Heloisa; and he re joiced in making dainty 
copies for his lady friends. His other manuscripts were for the most part rough, 
blurred, and almost illegible, according to his own account. 


+ Morley, I. 263. 
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was similarly situated, said, “ Both Madame d Houdetot and 
I had a vocation for fidelity, only there was a mis-arrange- 
ment.” Rousseau professed the most unselfish interest in 
her love-story and the most Platonic regard for herself; he 
was secretly furious because his protestations were taken 
literally, and the tears which feil from her eyes during their 
moonlight interviews, while he poured forth sublime rhap- 
sodies on love and sympathy and self-denial, were for St. 
Lambert and not for him. He sighed in vain; he wrote 
fervid letters ;* his passion became known abroad, and he 
suffered redoubled tortures at the thought that } rhaps he 
was making himself ridiculous as a grey-haired gallant. He 
embroiled himself with St. Lambert, whose good-humour 


and sense did not | rmit him to quarre ] ‘i thi h cam further 
breaks with Diderot and Grimin, which were salved ove1 
with stately reconciliations and the kiss of peace. But his 


most serious rupture was with Madame d’Epinay ; an angry 

rry figure,+ 
ended in the hermit’s wrapping the remains of his dignity 
about him, and quitting the Hermitage in mid-winter, 1757 


corres} ondence, in which Rousseau cut rather aso 


This outbreak was followed by a pr riod of external calm, 
an Indian summer before the “winter of his discontent.” 
In the cottage at Moutmorency to which he had hastily 
removed, he was still near his favourite woods; and he was 
again able to find healtiiy pleasure in solitude and exercise. 
The next four years were full of literary work, and the New 
Heloisa, the Social Contract, and Emilius, were completed 
and given to the world in rapid succession. Rousseau found 


* Of these letters he says: ‘*S ! Id | 
to doubt, and I confess I « t t. No, letters nea 
I | n on the fire. Tl J rH have been la 
th, what would they have l of t N s wl ! h 
a passion will 1 r have | tl s of it If ers 

t ll in existence, and sot the light, the world will know how I 
have loved.” He actually tried to persuade Madame d’Houdetot of th i 
nality of her relations with St. Lambert, and at the same time to accept him 
on a like footing ** Never was ther ich a strange combination of tearful 
erotics and high ethics.” Morley, I. 266, 296. 

+ Rousseau’s letters often display him in an unfavourable light. He wa 
not naturally given to d e-dealing, but under the pr ire of temporary 
feeling, and especially of intense re to stand well with the person addressed, 
he was led into exaggerated statements, and finally landed in duplicity. Her 


the strange difference between what he wrote to Voltaire, for instance, and what 
he wrote of him. His friend Madame d’Epinay becomes in his letters to Madame 
d’'Houdetot “ your unworthy sister.’ 
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new and kind friends in the Due and Duchesse de Luxem- 
bourg, who persuaded him sometimes to exchange his cot- 
tage for a lodge in their park. “It was in this profound 
and delicious solitude,” to use his own words, “in the midst 
of woods and streams and choirs of birds of every kind, with 
the fragrance of the orange-flowers poured around me, that 
I composed in continual ecstasy the fifth book of Emilius.” 
He could write in peace, but publication was a difficulty. 
Troubles connected with the appearance of the New Heloisa 
prepared him to expect greater in connection with Emilius, 
Rousseau’s health was bad, and his temper was soured ; he 
had suffered from painful disease during a great portion of 
his life, and his sufferings had become aggravated and inces- 
sant during his residence at Montmorency. He was now in 
a state of continual alarm and suspicion; he thought that 
manuscripts and proofs were stolen from his table, and be- 
lieved they found their way into the hands of the Jesuits. 
Emilius was a long time in passing through the press ; the 
author was in a fever of misgiving. and accused first the 
Jesuits, then the Jansenists, then the Philosophers, of causing 
the delay. The Parliament of Paris seems to have played off 
each of these parties against the others whenever occasion 
offered ; Rousseau was no doubt identified in the popular 
view with the Philosophers, whom he suspected scarcely 
less than their opponents. Emilius at last appeared, in 
May, 1762; and on June 11th the Parliament ordered the 
burning of the book by the public executioner, and the 
arrest of the author. On the evening of the eighth, Madame 
de Luxembourg had received information of the proposed 
decree, and Rousseau, wakened at two in the morning, had 
been sent off with all haste on his way to Switzerland. 
The remainder of our story is short and sad; it is a 
distasteful task to multiply particulars of petty but galling 
persecutions, still more so to recount the dark suspicions 
which embittered the lot of the sufferer. The unhappy 
exile was tormented with the idea that he had left behind 
him in the capital a foul conspiracy, headed by men whom 
he had called his friends, to ruin him in life and blacken 
his memory after death. But he little anticipated the 
treatment that awaited him in the country of his birth. 
When, after a melancholy journey, he reached the territory 
of Canton Berne, he stopped his carriage, prostrated himself, 
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and kissed the ground, exclaiming, “ Heaven, the protector 
of virtue, I praise thee ; I touch a land of liberty!" Scarcely 
had he enjoyed the single thought of rest and security, 
before the news reached him that the Council of Geneva, 
his own city, had ordered not only Emilius, but the Social 
Contract, to be publicly burnt, and had issued a warrant for 
arresting him if he should set foot within the canton ; and 
this within nine days of the edict of Paris. Within a fort- 
night, the senate of Berne ordered him to quit that canton 
in fifteen days. Compelled to flee from republican soil, 
Rousseau sought asylum under the wing of monarchy. He 
found shelter at Motiers, in the Val de Travers, in the 
territory of Neuchatel, which then belonged to Prussia. 
He wrote both to King Frederick, and to the Governor of 
Neuchatel, George Keith, Lord Marischal of Scotland, and 
elder brother of the more famous Field-Marshal Keith, in- 
forming them of the course he had taken, and craving pro- 
tection, which was readily granted. Frederick even sent 
orders to the governor that Rousseau’s wants were to be 
supplied to auy moderate extent; but every intimation to 
this effect, though made in the most delicate form by 
Keith, who proved himself a firm and wise friend to the 
refugee, met the fate of similar offers, and was steadily re- 
pulsed. During the three years spent at Motiers, Rousseau 
replied to a windy specimen of ecclesiastical denunciation 


which had been hurled after him by the Archbishop of 


Paris, and met the arguments of his Genevese persecutors, 
especially as set forth in Tronchin’s Letters from the Coun- 
try, by his Letters from the Mountain. Though his retreat 
was so secluded, he was seldom free from visitors. Among 
their number was Boswell, whose Corsican fever was then 
at its height ; this no doubt gave him interest in Rousseau’s 


eyes, as he himself had just received from some Corsican 


leaders an earnest request that he would frame a code of 


laws for the island. Sometimes a stolid Swiss burgher came 
to look at the man whose presence had caused such com- 
motion in a quiet country; sometimes the guest was a 
young man protessing discipleship, and desirous of learning 
carpentry, in imitation of Emilius. All were treated with 
marvellous patience by the lonely object of their curiosity, 
in whose imagination all were to be transformed in retro- 
spect into spies and plotters. It soon became apparent 
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that the goodwill of the King and the good offices of the 
Governor could not protect the stranger from persecution at 
the hands of their subjects. He was denounced as anti- 
christ from the village pulpit ; he was suspected of witch- 
craft, and his botanizing excursions were connected in 
popular opinion with the search for noxious herbs. He 
was insulted when he went abroad, and an attempt was 
made to stone him in his house. Once more he fled: this 
time to the little island of St. Piérre, in the Lake of Bienne. 
Here he hoped to end his days in peace. There was but 
one house, and he and Theresa, with the steward and ser- 
vants, formed the whole population. He looked forward to 
employing himself most ple asantly inl forming a “flora P trin- 
sularis,” and describing every plant on the island. A little 
boat completed his happiness.* Unfortunately, he had over- 
looked the fact that the island belonged to Canton Berne: 
of this he was painfully reminded by the abrupt revetition 
of the former notice to quit in fifteen days. In vain he 
represented that he was infirm and ill, that he could not 
travel in winter; he actually offered to live as a prisonet 
in any castle the state might appoint—a plaintive request 
from a man who describes himself in his petition as “a mi- 
serable invalid, worn down with weariness and misfortune, 
and having now no wish but to die in peace.” 

Rousseau next started to go to Berlin, but with a sudden 
change of intention turned off at Strasburg, and made for 
England. He was accompanied from Paris by David Hume, 
who had some years before expressed through Keith his 
willingness to befriend him. Rousseau was received in 
London with much enthusiasm; but being impatient to 
leave the society of capitals, now more distasteful to him 
than ever, he was installed in a house at Wootton, in the 
Peak district of Derbyshire, belonging to Mr. Davenport, with 
whom he stipulated beforehand that he should be allowed 
to pay for his board and Theresa’s. Here he found himself 
in more absolute loneliness than he had ever known before : 
among a strange people, speaking a strange tongue, far from 
every familiar scene, he sunk into brooding melancholy. 
Here he began to write the Confessions, which were to be at 
once his own defence and his indictment against the world 
* See the charming description of his life on the island from the fiith of 
the Reveries : Morley, II. 108. 
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at large. The dark shadows thickened as he looked back 
upon the past, and his suspicions led him into positive 
delusion. Before he had been three months at Wootton, he 
charged Hume with being in collusion with that band of 
conspirators who were driving him from place to place, and 
whose triumph was now secured by his absolute misery, 
isolation and helplessness. Of the particulars of the rup- 
ture with Hume, which has become noteworthy among the 
quarrels of great men, we will say no more; but rather 
append Mr. Morley’s very just summary of the causes and 
characteristics of Rousseau’s mental derangement. 

“ Rousseau was born with an organization of extreme sensibi- 
lity. This predisposition was further deepened by the application 
in early youth of mental influences specially calculated to heighten 
juvenile sensibility. Corrective discipline from circumstance and 
from formal instruction was wholly absent, and thus the parti- 
1 more 


cular excess in his temperament became ever more an 
exaggerated, and encroached at a rate of geometrical progression 
upon all the rest of his impulse s and faculties ; these, if he had 
been happily placed under some of the many forms of wholesome 
social pressure, would, on the contrary, have gradually reduced 
his sensibility to more normal proportion. When the vicious 
excess had decisively rooted itself in his character, he came to 
Paris, where it was irritated into further activity by the uncon- 
geniality of the surrounding medium. Hence the growth of a 
marked unsociality, taking literary form in the Discourses, and 
practical form in his retirement from the town. The slow depra- 
vation of the affective life was hastened by solitude, by sensuous 
expansion, by the long musings ot literary composition. Harsh 
and unjust treatment, prolonged for many months, introduced a 
slight but genuinely misanthropic element of bitterness into what 
had hitherto been an excess of feeling about himself, rather than 
any positive feeling of hostility or suspicion about others. Finally 
and perhaps above all else, he was the victim of tormenting 
bodily pain, and of sleeplessness which resulted from it. The 
agitation and excitement of the journey to England completed 
the sum of the conditions of disturbance ; and as soon as ever he 
was settled at Wootton, and had leisure to brood over the inci- 
dents of the few weeks since his arrival in England, the disorder 
which had long been spreading through his impulses and atfec- 
tions, sudd nly, but by a most natural sequence, extended to the 
faculties of his intelligence, and he became the prey of delusion, 
a delusion which was not yet fixed, but which ultimately became 
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The poor man now began to imagine that even in the 
solitude of Wootton he was beset by unseen spies. In a 
paroxysin of alarm he fled, leaving everything behind him. 
He was heard of first as being at Spalding, in Lincolnshire, 
then at Dover ; from the latter place he appealed to the Lord 
Chancellor to appoint a guard to escort him safely out of 
England. He managed, however, to get across to Calais, in 
May, 1767, and somewhat recovered his equanimity on find- 
ing himself again on the soil of France. But the edict for 
his arrest was still in force; under a disguised name he 
found an asylum upon one of the estates of the Marquis de 
Mirabeau, the father of a more famous son. His delusions 
returned, and he suspected the servants of being in the pay 
of Hume. Again he disappeared ; it seems that he tried to 
re-visit the old scenes at Chamberi, but he never got so far ; 
then he thought of returning to England. After many wan- 
derings, now impossible to trace, he made his way to Paris 
in 1770, and there spent eight years, unnoticed and almost 
unknown. Our knowledge of the obscure evening of his 
days is derived from Bernardin de St. Pierre, who visited him 
several times in 1772. We gain through him a glimpse of 
the old life on a fourth stery, and days passed in music- 
copying varied by an occasional excursion to the suburbs. 
We see Rousseau as a quiet, grave old man, living con- 
tentedly with Theresa, a spinnet, a few pots of wild 
flowers and a canary—occasionally frequenting humble 
cafés, where the waiters look for his coming and greet him 
kindly—but with dark and solitary fits now and then, when 
he must be allowed to sit or walk alone and in silence. 
Before long his health began to give way entirely, and he 
could no longer support himself by copying. Poverty was 
pressing upon him, and he was once more induced to accept 
the offer of a home, this time at Ermenonville, some twenty 
miles from Paris. Of the months he spent there we know 
nothing, save that all his vague terrors returned upon him 
with appalling force. And there he died, on the second of 
July, 1778, whether by his own hand or not is still an open 
question. 

Rousseau was buried on a little island on a lake at 
Ermenonville, where poplars threw a melancholy shade. 
Sixteen years after, his remains were borne amid the accla- 
mations of the people he had loved, and not in vain, to that 
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church on which the Convention had caused to be inseribed 
the dedication, “ Aux grands hommes la patrie reconnais- 
sante.” His form may still be seen among the figures on 
the pediment, and on his sarcophagus may be read the 
words, “Ici repose Thomme de la nature et de la verité.” 
But his bones lie there no longer: when, at the Restoration, 
the inscription on the frieze was erased, the ashes of Rous- 
seau and Voltaire were secretly removed, and their final 
resting-place is unknown. 
J. EDWIN ODGERS. 


IV.—RENAN’S ANTICHRIST. 


TL Antechrist. Par Ernest Renan, Membre de l'Institut. 
Paris. 1873. 


THE vehement denunciations which greeted the first 
volume of M. Renan’s work have almost died away into 
whispers, and each succeeding part has been considered by 
its critics with less and less warmth of passion. Fewer 
people outside the number of professed historical and theo- 
logical students have read the later volumes than read the 
Vie de Jesus, but this alone does not account for the crowth 
of a calmer feeling. A change has taken place in men’s 
views of the matters with which M. Renan deals, and of 
his position in regard to them, and this change has been 
wrought by him. Those who have read the Histoire des 
Origines du Christianisme, of which L’Antechrist is the 
fourth and penultimate volume, have insensibly absorbed 
and adopted much against which they were at first: pre- 
judiced, so that at no future time will they be able to think 
of Jesus and the early founders of the Christian Church as 
they did before the study of this great work. They may 
not indeed even now give to the fourth Gospel the high 
historical value which M. Renan would claim for it ; they 
may think that he too often states as though it were a fact 
that which is the merest hypothesis; but they see that, 
with whatever faults of detail, Jesus and his companions, 
Paul, his friends and his traducers, once more live in thes 
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pages, are not mere exaggerated shadows of the real men, or 
phantoms of the author's own imagination. And we under- 
stand the writer better, are more en rapport with him, so 
that we distinguish more easily than in the early days be- 
tween that which is indeed an essential part of his system 
and its mere accidents. It may also be the case that in 
M. Renan himself there is some slight change. Always 
religious, he was yet sometimes irreverent, allowing himself 
to use expressions which jarred on devout minds even 
amongst liberal thinkers of his own country. A tendency 
to epigram, after the manner of Voltaire or of Victor Hugo, 
has disappeared altogether, having grown less in each 
volume since the first, while the style remains as brilliant 
as ever. Whether we agree or disagree with all or any of 
the statements made in the Antichrist, it is impossible to 
find fault with the way in which the questions are posed, 
A circumstance which has here and there lent a sombre- 
ness to the style, has also caused some facts to assume a 
certain lurid colour, even if they are not slightly, if invo- 
luntarily, distorted. By a strange and sad coincidence, the 
story of the siege of Jerusalem was written, or at least 
revised, during the siege of Paris; the strife of parties in 
Jerusalem was rendered more terribly real by the rise and 
repression of the Communal government. And as in the 
Gospel history the prophecies of the fall of Jerusalem and 
of the end of the world are so coloured by the event which 
had actually taken place when the prophecies were recorded, 
that it is scarce possible now to distinguish between retro- 
spect and foreboding, fact and fancy, so might M. Renan’s 
words apply in some cases to either event—the fall of the 
city on which his intellect had dwelt so long, and that of 
the city which had been so long his home. It was inevi- 
table that it should be so; the coincidence is deeply affect- 
ing ; the parallel finds expression but seldom in words, and 
no doubt to some extent the more modern events illustrate 
the more ancient ; yet the cases are so different, that the 
proverb scarcely here applies, that “ history repeats itself ;” 
and we do not think that on the whole the siege of Jeru- 
salem and the factions of its defenders are made clearer by 
the comparison. We regret the modern allusions, if the 
hook before us be considered simply as a work of art ; but 
if we think also of the artist, we cannot but feel we should 
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have esteemed him less had he wholly restrained his pa- 
triotic affections, and written with the calm of one to whom 
the horrors of war were known only by imagination. 

The volume before us covers the time which elapsed be- 
tween the arrival of St. Paul at Rome and the end of the 
Jewish Revolution, A. D. 61—73, a period, in M. Renan’s 
opinion, “the most extraordinary in the whole development 
of Christianity, next to the three or four years of the public 
life of Jesus. We shall here see, by a singular freak of that 
great unconscious artist who seems to preside over the seem- 
ing caprice of history, Jesus and Nero, the Christ and the 
Antichrist opposed, confronted with each other, if I may say 
so, like heaven and hell.”* This bizarre contrast has struck 
M. Renan’s fancy, and has induced him to rate the im- 
portance of the period somewhat too highly. It is true 
that persecution welded the atoms of the Church more 
closely into a solid mass ; it is true that the destruction of 
the Temple hastened the severance between ( hristianity 
and Judaism ; but the years in question added to the Chris- 
tian faith only quite separable accidents. They added the 
belief in an Antichrist, and all those vague and mysterious 
theories, scarcely to be called bel fs, which bear the hames 
Chiliastic or Millennarian. But these have at no time 
deeply influenced more than a section of the Church; and the 
doctrines, if they can be so called, have been in a state 
of incessant change; while Antichrist has been scarcely 
more than a convenient nickname in each age for the person 
whom the Church most hated. The time cannot compare 
in importance with that of the dispersion after the death of 
Stephen, nor with that of Paul’s active labours; the pic- 
tures presented to us are more grotesque, the problems are 
more of the nature of riddles. It may be that this is all 
M. Renan means by the word “ extraordinaire,’ though he 
seems to attribute so vast an importance to the period. At 
any rate, the labour has not been misspent which will render 
still more ridiculous in future all prophetic interpretations 
of the book of the Revelation. 

The principal documents on which the present volume is 
based are four Epistles which bear the name of Paul,—those 
to the Philippians, Colossians, Ephesians, and the short 
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letter to Philemon,—the Epistle to the Hebrews, those 
which bear the names of Peter and James, and the Apoca- 
lypse, among canonical writings. None of the Epistles of 
St. Paul here mentioned are of so unquestioned authenti- 
city as some others which bear his name; but M. Renan is 
on the whole conservative. He accepts as authentic works 
the Epistles to the Philippians and Colossians; he is far 
from rejecting the two others as such—from placing them 
on the same level as the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, 
which he considers certainly apocryphal. Of the Epistles 
attributed to Peter, he thinks the first authentic, the second 
spurious, as indeed do almost all critics, and he considers 
that the Epistle of St. James is also authentic. He is in- 
clined to ascribe the Epistle to the Hebrews to Barnabas, 
whose part in the establishment of Christianity was very 
important in M. Renan’s view, as will be remembered by 
readers of the former portions of this work. It cannot, 
however, be said that the argument on this point is strong. 

“The attribution” of the Epistle “to Barnabas” has “the 
most probability. It has on its side the authority of Ter- 
tullian” (he speaks of “ Barneabee titulus ad Hebrzos,” the 
Epistle called of St. Barnabas being a manifestly spurious 
work, written not earlier than 110 A.D.), “who mentions 
it as a known fact. It has on its side, above all, the cir- 
cumstance that no single special feature presented by the 
Epistle contradicts such an hypothesis. Barnabas was an 
Hellenist of Cyprus, at once connected with yet indepen- 
dent of Paul. Barnabas was known and esteemed by all. 
And on this hypothesis we can understand how the Epistle 
was attributed to Paul ; for it was ever the fate of Barnabas 
to be lost, as it were, in the rays of glory which proceeded 
from the great apostle; and if Barnabas composed any 
writing, as appears very probable, it is natural to search 
among the works of Paul for pages which Barnabas really 
wrote.” * The matter is of no creat importance ; the work 
in question is almost universally admitted not to be an 
Epistle of Paul; it is allowed by all to have great value in 
enabling us to understand the growing beliefs of the Church ; 
but if it were important, M. Renan would not convince by 
his negative arguments. The passage quoted is a specimen 
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of the way in which he builds a fancy into a fact when 
trifles are concerned, and, till we know him well, thus 
weakens our trust in him in regard to weightier matters. 
The cardinal writing on which this volume is based is, 
however, the Apocalypse, and to this has been given by our 
author an amount of labour gracefully veiled, but not con- 
cealed, by the perfection and simplicity of the style in 
which he gives us the result of his toil. This is a some- 
what curious compromise between the two apparently irre- 
concilable opinions that the Apocalypse is and is not the 
work of the apostle John. We can only give in his own 
words the conclusion of his own most ingenious argument : 
“The reasons therefore which induce us to attribute the Apo- 
calypse to the apostle John remain very strong, and I think that 
all who read my book will be struck with the way in which, on 
this hypothesis, everything is explained and connected. But in 
a world where ideas with regard to literary property were so dif- 
ferent to those which now obtain, a work may belong to an author 
in various ways. We may indeed doubt whether the apostle John 
wrote with his own hand this manifesto of the year 69. It is 
enough for our thesis that he was cognizant of it, and that, having 
approved it, he allowed it to be circulated under his name.’’* 


This, thinks M. Renan, gets rid of all those difficulties 
which are presented to us by, for instance, the unlikelilood 
that one who had known Jesus as his familiar friend should 
represent himself as falling at the feet of the same Jesus, 
when he saw him in his vision, “as one dead.” For our- 
selves, we do not see the difficulties in so strong a light as 
M. Renan. His arguments appear to us much more forcible 
for the actual authorship of the apostle John, than for that 
of any scribe or follower. 

The writings beyond the canonical Scriptures which have 
served in a degree as authorities, are the first Epistle of 
Clement of Rome, and the writings of Josephus and Tacitus. 

M. Renan has never more carefully employed his great 
historical power than in his careful study of the character 
of Nero; and in an age which has seen so many attempts 
to defend traditional scoundrels, it is pleasant to find that 
no quarter is given to this strange and portentous being. 
He is, however, not divested of all human traits, and the 
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influences are carefully traced for us which made him what 
he was. If, in the Vie de Jesus, M. Renan set himself to 
shew that the Christ was the product of his age, as other 
men are, though in him there dwelt also a peculiar measure 
of that character and spirit which men call divine, so is he 
careful to explain that the Antichrist was the outcome of 
the baser part of the Roman world, though in him was spe- 
cially incarnate the spirit which, for want of a better name, 
is called devilish. He sketches in a few powerful words 
what Nero was at the time St. Paul entered Rome as a pri- 
soner who had appealed to Ceesar. 





“Nero was entering his twenty-fourth year. The head of 
this unfortunate young man, who at the age of seventeen had 
been placed by an infamous mother at the head of the world, 
was now fairly turned, though signs of this had long caused dis- 
quiet to those who knew him. His was a mind inordinately 
theatrical ; a disposition evil, hypocritical, trifling and vain, an 
incredible compound of perverted intellect, profound wickedness, 
cruel and crafty selfishness, refined and unexpected subtleties. 
Yet peculiar circumstances were needed to make him into a mon- 
ster who has no successor in history, and to whom we can find 
anything analogous only in the pathologic annals of the scaffold. 
The school of crime in which he had grown to manhood, the 
execrable influence of his mother, the €ompulsion laid on him 
by this abominable woman almost to make his entry into life 
through the slaughter of his kin, soon made him regard the 
world as a horrible comedy, in which he was the chief player. 
At the time at which we have arrived, he had withdrawn himself 
wholly from his philosophic masters ; he had killed almost all 
his relatives, brought into fashion the most shameful follies ; fol- 
lowing his example, a part of Roman society had sunk to the 
last depths of degradation.’’* 

In a society which makes a Nero possible, there are not 
only always a few righteous men—the writer in Genesis 
has surely overdrawn his fancy picture of the corrupt city 
in which were not even five—but there arise after awhile 
the elements of a reaction in the very foundations of the 
society itself. Men become tired of their own utter de- 
pravity, and there wakes in them a sacred loathing of self. 
It was from such a feeling that sprung the revolt against 
the crimes which disgraced the early settlements in Western 
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America; it was such a feeling which brought about the 
fall of Robespierre, and the sudden cessation of the deluge 
of blood in the dark d ys of the Terror. And the religion 
of Rome was tolerant ; there at any rate was no objection 
made to a setter forth of new gods. Thus when Paul, in an 
easy, almost nominal, imprisonment,—for the charges against 
him, however grave in Syria, could scarcely have been 
counted very serious at Rome,—preached the religion of 
Jesus, the gospel had remarkable success. The Roman 
women were naturally they who had kept alive some flame 
of chastity, and they were attracted by the same quality 
among the faithful ; but also among those in the very focus 
ot corruption, some of Cesar’s household were found to 
welcome the good tidings. It is by no means clear that 
these were only slaves and freedmen; but if so, among 
these last were men of influence and importance. 


“Few years in the life of the apostle,” says M. Renan, “were 
happier than these. Great consolations came to him from time 
to time; he had nothing to fear from the ill-will of the Jews. 
The poor lodging of the prisoner was the centre of an extraor- 
dinary activity. The follies of profane Rome, its spectacles, its 
scandals, its crimes, the ignominy of Tigellinus, the courage of 
Thraseas, the horrible fate of the virtuous Octavia, the death of 
Pallas, touched but little our pious illuminati. ‘The form of 
this world passes away,’ they said. The grand image of a divine 
future made them close their eyes to the mud saturated with 
gore in which their feet were plunged.”* 


His only real trouble came from those of the circumcision, 
who never ceased to asperse him, his doctrines and his acts, 
against whom he writes (in the Epistle to the Philippians) 
with all his foree and more than his usual bitterness. But 
a change was taking place in his opinions, naturally and 
insensibly. He had not known Jesus in the flesh ; he could 
not recal the Man of Nazareth to his memory, who should 
confront with his simple and perfect humanity the mental 
image of the divine Christ with whom he ever more and 
more identitied Jesus, “who made himself obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. Therefore hath God 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above 
every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
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bow of things in heaven, and in earth and under the earth, 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father” (Phil. ii. 8—11), 

“ Jesus, as we see, grew greater from hour to hour in the mind 
of Paul. If Paul does not as yet admit his complete equality 
with God the Father, he believes in his divinity, and presents 
to us his whole earthly life as the execution of a divine plan, 
realized by an incarnation. Imprisonment worked on him the 
effect which it ordinarily produces on strong natures. It excited 
him, and produced a revolution at once vivid and deep in his 
ideas,””* 


It would be pleasant to believe that the attempts to smooth 
over the opposition between Peter and Paul, which we find 
in the Acts of the Apostles and in the so-called Second 
Epistle of Peter, had their foundation in a reconciliation of 
the two great apostles ; still more pleasant to believe that 
this reconciliation made the differences for which they had 
contended seem as nothing in the light of their approaching 
and joint martyrdom. M. Renan allows himself thus to hope, 
in spite of the vehement opposition which existed between 
the parties at the time that the Apocalypse was written. He 
has no doubt that Peter came to Rome, and that at Rome 
he died. His reasons are given in an Appendix which is 
of great interest, and are not without weight ; but the argu- 
ment in the text, which has evidently had most to do with 
his own opinion, is the very characteristic one: “ It is quite 
certain that Peter died as a martyr; but it is hardly con- 
ceivable that he was martyred elsewhere than at Rome.”+ 

To discuss the que stion of Peter's residence, bishopric 
and death at Rome, would clearly be beyond our limits ; we 
can only refer our readers to M. Renan’s Appendix on the 
one hand, and to the concluding chapter of the first part of 
Baur’s Paulus on the other. It can only be discussed wholly 
without passion when men admit that whether Peter was 
or was not at Rome matters nothing to us who reject the 
Papacy on quite other than historical grounds, and regard 
it as a merely antiquarian question, like Professor Max 
Miiller’s investigation into the assertion that the Jews 
worked as slaves at Marazion. It is curious how the velhe- 
ment desire to shew that Peter was not at Rome blinds even 


* P. 24. See also at greater length, pp. 74—84. + P. 186. 
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men otherwise impartial and critical, to obvious facts. 
There can, we suppose, be now no doubt whatever that, as 
M. Renan says, Babylon came to be the mystic name for 
Rome so soon as Nero’s enormities reached their height ; 
that in the Apocalypse Babylon is Rome, and so also in the 
first Epistle of Peter, whether really written at Rome and 
by Peter or not. Yet the late Dean Milman wrote of the 
words, “The Church that is at Babylon saluteth you” 
(1 Pet. v. 13): “ Nothing but the stubborn obstinacy of con- 
troversy could have thrown doubt on the date of the first 
Epistle of St. Peter. It is not certain whether the city 
(Babylon) was then entirely destroyed, but in fact the name 
was extended to the whole province.” But, as M. Renan 
objects, “ Christianity in the first century was not at all 
extended towards Babylonia. A few years before this date 
the Jews had been expelled from Babylon, and had even 
been obliged to abandon Seleucia and Ctesiphon for Nehar- 
dea and Nisibis.”* 

About the martyrdom of Paul, however, there can be no 
real doubt; the matter that needs explanation, but does 
not easily find it, is the way in which the rapid change took 
place between Rome's contemptuous tolerance of the new 
superstition and the fierce persecution which so soon fell 
on the Christians. Perhaps no adverse rumour is ever sus- 
ceptible of explanation, nor can be traced; but only, as 


A. H. Clough said, there 


“ Circulates in some great city crowd 
A rumour changeful, vague, importunate and loud, 
From no determined centre, or of fact 


Or authorship exact, 


Whi h ho man Cah ck hy 
Nor verify.” . 

Thus spre ad the tales of Christian atrocity, in part arising 
from the opprobrium which attaches to all mystery, in part 
from a mere misunderstanding of the metaphorical terms 
in which were couched the technicalities of their holiest 
rite. Caricature then, as now, played its part in rousing 
men’s baser passions ; the walls of the city then, as now, 
gave utterance to expressions which the mouth would scarce 
venture to frame. A crucifix formed in ridicule of the ago- 


Note, p. 122. 
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nizing Jesus, and other ribaldry of the same sort, has been 
preserved to us by a strange caprice of time. It was then 
that the Church clung yet more firmly to the faith that the 
Lord was at hand. She would not rebel against the civil 
government till Jesus came again, this time to assume his 
power; and Paul reminded his children in the faith that 
even a Nero as ruler deserved as well as demanded sub- 
mission. 

While Paul was elaborating his system of Christian faith 
and waiting for his release, James dying at Jerusalem was 
unconsciously detaching more and more the new religion 
from the old, so that when the old Judaism fell with the 
city which had been its shrine, the new doctrine of Paul 
should come before the world as the true and living Chris- 
tianity. The release of this second founder of Christianity 
was soon to take place, but not as he had anticipated. The 
end of the age came indeed in fire and in blood, but in them 
were revealed, not the Christ, but the Antichrist. Nero 
had gone by this time simply mad, and the Roman world 
which followed his frenzies almost seemed to prove that 


insanity may be contagious. We cannot quote any part of 


the chapters in which his follies are described and, as far 
as may be, explained ; they are a psychological study of the 
highest power. M. Renan shews that while the re-construc- 
tion of Rome had become with him a fixed idea, scarcely 
less fixed had become that of burning the city that a new 
one might rise from its ashes. It can never be known 
whether the conflagration which actually occurred was a 
mere coincidence with his desires, or whether it was another 
of those many instances in which royal wishes are taken 
as royal commands by subservient followers. That Nero 
himself fired the city is impossible, since he was at Antium, 
and only re-entered Rome when the fire was attacking his 
own palace. So also it was a legend, but drawing colour 
from his after-behaviour, that he sung of Troy, lyre in hand, 
as he walked over the almost blazing piles. Yet when it 
was seen that he at once seized on vacant spaces which he 
had long coveted,—when the fire, seemingly extinguished, 
burst out afresh in more than one place,—when his plans for 
the re-construction of the city were furthered by what had 
taken place,—the minds and even the tongues of men fixed 
on him the suspicion, never to be effaced, that he was not 
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wholly innocent of the gigantic crime. It was then that, 
to thrust the odium from himself, he accused the Christians 
of having fired Rome. 

M. Renan’s theory to account for the accusation itself, 
and for its immediate acceptance, is ingenious. He thinks 
that their constant prophecies of the end of the world in fire 
might have already excited some suspicions ; the mind of 
Nero was turning more and more towards the East and a 
rule at Jerusalem, if the West at last became weary of his 
evil madness. He had many Jewish intimates about his 
household ; his favourite actor was a Jew. Thereupon we 
get M. Renan’s great delight, an hypothesis which he con- 
siders “ plausible,” into which we need not follow him ; for 
the fact is certain ; to account for the fact, as impossible as 
it is useless. Yet any one may read with interest his argu- 
ments, sure that mere ingenuity 1s reserved for points of no 
great importance, but real and careful investigation will be 
given to weightier matters 

There is no need here to dwell on the tortures to which 
the Christians were subjected. It is well known they were 
exposed to beasts in the arena, and figured also in the 
shameful shows which formed the delight of the Roman 
rabble. M. Renan has dwelt on them, and has been accused 
in no measured terms by some of his eritics for having done 
so. We are bound to say we think it was his plain duty, 
in writing history, not to shrink from words and facts, how- 
ever unpleasant and unseemly. He has spared no detail, 
but he has exaggerated none ; has told nothing for the sake 
of the telling; and only when the whole hideous story of 
the Christian martyrs is before us, do we rightly understand 
what those martyrs were, how sublime in their purity, how 
noble in their faith. He has not written for boys and girls ; 
but those who ought to read his pages at all will tind no 
needless detail. 

In these terrible days, July, August, 64, M. Renan places 
the deaths of Peter and Paul. Fully admitting the mystery 
and legend which surround them, he yet attributes truth to 
the legends of the manner of their deaths, and even gives 
some credit to the old tradition which brings John also to 
Rome, and plunges him into, or at least prepares for him, a 
ealdron of boiling oil in the place where 200 years later 
stood the Latin Gate. 
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“John appears to have suffered for the name of Jesus. We 
are inclined to believe that he was a witness, and up to a certain 
point a victim of the bloody episode to which the Apocalypse 
owes its origin. The Apocalypse is for us the horrified cry of a 
witness, who has lived in Babylon, who has known the Beast, 
who has seen the bloody corpses of his martyred brethren, who 
has himself suffered the stress of death. The wretches condemned 
to serve as living torches would have been previously plunged 
into oil or inflammable substance, not boiling, it is true. John 
was perhaps doomed to the same punishment as his brethren, 
and destined to light up on the evening of the féte the suburb 
where was the Latin Way, and some mere chance may have saved 
him.” * 

The first French Revolution knew too many such strange 
hazards to make this guess improbable, though again it is 
but an “hypothesis.” 

The circumstances which led to the rising of the Jews in 
Judea, the massacres in Syria and in Egypt, the expedition 
of Vespasian against the Holy Land, the flight of the Chris- 
tians from Jerusalem to Pella, together with the effect of all 
these things on the outward status of Christianity and its 
inner doctrine, are well and clearly summarized in these 
pages ; but we must pass them over. We trust M. Renan 
so thoroughly when he is on firm historical ground, that we 
need only point our readers to these excellent chapters. So 
also must we pass a good resumé of the Epistle to the He- 
brews in its bearing on the events so lately described. We 
pass to the careful chapter on the death of Nero, and must 
find room for the powerful conclusion of the tale of the 
well-known tragedy. 

“Thus perished at the age of thirty-one, after having reigned 
thirteen years and eight months, the sovereign, not the most mad 
nor the most wicked, but the vainest and most ridiculous, whom 
the chance of events has ever elevated to the highest historic 
stages..... This poor young man, intoxicated with base litera- 
ture, made giddy by false oratory, was far from being destitute 
of all talent, of all honour. .... Most to blame in all (his follies) 
was the people greedy of pleasure, who demanded first of all that 
their sovereign should find them amusement, and also the false 
taste of the age, which had inverted all degrees of greatness, and 
set too high the renown of letters. The danger of a literary 
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education is to inspire an immoderate desire of glory, without 
always giving that moral seriousness which defines what true 
glory is. It was decreed that a disposition vain and subtle, aiming 
at what was vast and inlinite, but devoid of judgment, should 
suffer deplorable shipwreck. Even his better qualities, such as 
his dislike to war, became disastrous, in that they left him only 
a taste for ways in which to shine which should not have been 
his. It is not well that any short of a Marcus Aurelius should 
be too much above the prejudices of his caste and station. A 
prince is a soldier ; a great prince can and should protect letters ; 
he should not be a literary man. Augustus, Louis XIV., pre- 
siding over a brilliant development of intellect, are, next to intel- 
lectual cities like Athens and Florence, the fairest spectacle which 
history can shew ; Nero, Chilperic, King Louis of Bavaria, are 
caricatures. In the case of Nero, the hugeness of the imperial 
power, and the cruelty of Roman manners, caused the caricature 
to be sketched in lines of blood. 

“Tt is often said, to shew the hopeless immorality of mobs, 
that Nero was in some respects popular. The fact is, that there 
were in regard to him two opposing currents of opinion. All 
that was serious and honourable detested him; the men of the 
baser sort loved him ; some ignorantly, and from that vague sen- 
timent which leads the poor plebeian to love his prince ; others 
because he intoxicated them with fétes. During these fétes he 
Was seen mixing in the crowd, dining, eating in the theatre, in 
the midst of the very seum of the people. Moreover, he hated 
the Senate, the Roman nobles, whose character was so rugged, so 
little popular. The hard livers who surrounded him were at 
least amiable and polished, The soldiers of his guard ilways 
preserved their affection for him. His tomb was long found 
adorned with fresh flowers, and his images were placed on the 
Rostra by unknown hands. The origin of Otho’s fortunes was 
that he had been his confidential friend, and that he imitated 
him. Vitellius, in order to gain acceptance at Rome, openly 
allected to take Nero as his model, and to follow his maxims of 
government. Thirty or forty years afterwards, every one hoped 
that he was still alive and wished for his return.” 


We have quoted this passage at length because the state 
of things described in it is, in M. Renan’s system, the key 
to the Apocalypse. In January of the year 69, this strange 
work appeared, which, like the prophetic roll of old, was 
“full of lamentations and mourning and woe,” and agreed 
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only too well with the strange terrors and superstitions 
which beset the minds of men. Not only was the spiri- 
tual world strangely disturbed, but the material globe also 
seemed to give the lie to all the words which had been 
spoken of its stability ; and, as Mr. Buckle long since pointed 
out, among the exciting causes of superstition, the most 
prominent are earthquakes and other volcanic phenomena ; 
“the countries where they are frequent, such as Naples and 
Central America, have superstition as an endemic complaint, 
and the same may be said of those centuries in which they 
rage with peculiar violence.”* It was in such a time of 
expectation of the supernatural, and when men were already 
looking for the return of Jesus from heaven, who, having 
died, was believed alive, that Nero also was expected, alike 
by friends and foes, once more to appear on earth, an inear- 
nation of evil to those whom he had slain. And, in fact. as 
there were false Christs, so were there false Neros. one of 
whom, appearing in Asia, endeavoured, or was thought to 
have endeavoured, to force the Christians to pay homage to 
the statue of Nero, and whose money, then stamped with 
the mark of the Beast, caused them the most painful seru- 
ples. lu this very month January, 69) the German legions 
proclaimed Vitellius on the 2nd; on the 10th, Galba adopted 
Piso; on the 15th, Otho was proclaimed at Rome ; there 
were for some hours three emperors, till in the evening 
Galba was killed. Might not Rome be trembling to its fall ? 
At any rate if Nero came again, and Christ would certainly 
appear, here was the great conflict between the powers 
of God and of Satan. 

All that is here said of Apocalyptic writings in general, 
and the peculiar form of this one—of the writer, and of 
Patmos, the place of his vision—is worth careful study : we 
can only dwell on some of the points of vreatest Interest in 
the interpretation of the treatise itself, whose intention is 
briefly summed up by M. Renan as designed “ to enlighten 
the conscience of the faithful in the erisis through which 
they were passing, to reveal the meaning of a political situ- 
ation which troubled the firmest minds, and above all to 
reassure them about the fate of their brethren already 


slain.’ + 
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Those who have followed M. Renan’s train of thought 
and argument in his St. Paul, or indeéd the results of 
modern criticism in general on the relations of Paul and 
the Twelve, will be prepared to agree with the discovery of 
the many allusions to Pauline practice and doctrine in the 
Epistles to the Seven Churches which form the prelude to the 
Revelation. We regard the point as proved; and if the 
Apocalypse was indeed written by John, if John were 
indeed in Rome at the time of the martyrdom of the two 
great apostles, the virulent rancour with which Paul is 
here pursued would seem to contradict the hope that the 
leaders of the hostile parties had been reconciled in death 
It is here declared to be to the praise of the church of 
Ephesus that it has “tried them which say they are apos- 
tles and are not, and has found them liars,” and hates “the 
deeds of the Nicolaitanes ;’ Smyrna has rejected “ the blas- 
phemy of them which say they are Jews and are not, but 
are the synagogue of Satan.” But Pergamos needs swift 
repentance, because there are in her those “that hold the 
doctrine of Balaam, who taught Balae to cast a stumbline- 
block before the children of Israel, to eat thines sacrificed 
unto idols, and to commit fornication,” and because she has 
also “them that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes.” -And 
so to other churches also the seer pours a flood of invective, 
and varying nicknames on Paul and his partizans, misre- 
presenting, it must be wilfully, his teaching, with the true 
venom of a religious controversialist in all time. 

Probably no careful reader of the Apocalypse has ever 
had much doubt about the meaning of the opening of tl 


f the 
Revelation, properly so called, which begins after the Epis- 


tles to the churches. The enthronization of the Lam ‘ to 
whom all nature and all humanity pay adoration, is followed 
by the plagues, then actually in operation on earth, which 
heralded the returning Messiah. But he who is coming 
ever waits—and waits. “The fundamental idea of the poem 
is to shew the great Judgment incessantly adjourned 
moment when it would seem it must take place.”* It is not 
till we reach the eleventh chapter that we find any pro 
phetie speculations on the future, or anything which is not, 
with patience, explicable by facts which were then taking 
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place ; but in that chapter we come on the famous descrip- 
tion of the “two witnesses.” The regards of the seer turn 
to Jerusalem, which should soon be given to the Gentiles ; 
though “to see this in the early months of 69 does not need 
any great effort of prophecy.’* The Temple itself, however, 
will be preserved, and Jerusalem, with the world, will last 
yet three years and a half before the coming of the last day. 
Before this, the “two witnesses” will prophesy and suffer 
martyrdom, “and their dead bodies shall lie in the street of 
the great city, which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, 
where also our Lord was crucified” (Rev. xi. 8). It was a 
favourite idea that any great day, the last especially, would 
be preceded by an appearance of Enoch and Elias, 01 Moses 
and Elias, or Jeremiah, or with the powers of these old pro- 
phets. 

“Our author seems to conceive of these two witnesses as two 
important personages of the church at Jerusalem, two apostles of 
great sanctity, who shall be slain, then rise again, and ascend to 
heaven, like Elias and Jesus. It is not impossible that the vision 
has at first a retrospective value, and is related to the murder of 
the two James’s, espe ially to the death of James the Lord’s 
brother, which was considered by many in Jerusalem as a public 
misfortune, a fatal event and a sign of the times. Perhaps, too, 
one of these preachers ot penitence is John the Baptist - the other, 
Jesus. There was a general persuasion among the Christians that 
the end would not be till the Jews were converted, which per- 
suasion we find also shared by St. Paul.” + 

But once again before the end comes a woman (the 
Israelite church 5 “big with the Messianic ideal,” appears 
in heaven, before whom rises a red dragon to devour the 
child to which she shall give birth. The dragon is Satan, 
under the figure of the Roman empire ; “the seven crowned 
heads are the seven Ciesars, who have reigned up to the 
time when the author wrote,—Julius Cesar always 
counted by Josephus as an emperor), Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Galba; the ten horns are the ten 
proconsuls who govern the provinces.’ ; The wolman seeks 
and finds refuge in the wilderness (Pella), while the child 

Jesus) is “caught up unto God and to his throne” (Rev. 


xii. 5). Then out of the sea rises another Beast, or rather 
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another incarnation of the same, about which there ought 
never to have been a doubt, had not controversialists wanted 
evil names to fling at their foes. Details may be difticult, 
but on the general question that this Beast is the power of 
imperial Rome, no sane critic can entertain the slightest 
hesitation. On details we find much valuable disquisition, 
nor need we doubt to follow M. Renan’s conclusions that 
the blasphemous name on each horn is YeBaerds, or Augus- 
tus; that the head wounded to death, but whose wound is 
healed, was Nero, recently overthrown, but, as was supposed, 
miraculously saved from death. The adoration of the Beast, 
the anti-christian parallel to the adoration of the Lamb, 
was the cultus of Rome and of Augustus. We are thankful 
indeed to M. Renan that he spares us a list of the interpre- 
tations which have been given to the famcus number 666, 
or, according to a variation mentioned by Irenus, 616; 
but simply shews that Népwv Kaioap, written in Hebrew, 
agrees with the one version of the number, and “ Nero 
Cesar,” also written in Hebrew, with the other. <A far 
greater difficulty is the second Beast, who has the power of 
the first, and causes men to worship the image of the first. 


In him, M. Renan thinks he finds “some Ephesian impos- 
tor, a partizan of Nero, perhaps an agent of the false Nero, 
or even the false Nero himself°* But he honestly con- 
fesses that it remains for him and for us an unsolved enigma. 
Another riddle which he also gives up is the name “ Arma- 
geddon ;” though does he not really solve it in a hint sug- 
gested in a note, that mar y historical battles of Palestine 
took place near Megiddo? And does it therefore mean more 
than “the ereat battle-field ” ? 
We are happily spared a recapitulation of the nonsense 
which has been written about Papal Rome under the name 
of the “ vreat whore ;” indeed, nothing is more characteristic 
of our author than the way in which he sticks to his own 
business, and pays no attention whatever to the merely 
foolish pretensions of those who can teach him nothing. 


] _ : > 4] _s 
anatory details of the highest 


But he goes into many ex] 
value in regard to imperial Rome, and paints with a master's 
hand the true outline of the historical facts which are here 
distorted by the blaze of light which struck on t] piritual 
vision of the seer 
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We trust M. Renan may after a while be found to have 
done much to rescue this book from the discredit into which 
it has fallen. So long as there is danger that the ignorant 
and uneducated will endeavour to construct from it a scheme 
of the still distant future, and dream of a millennium rather 
than work the work given them to do, it is well that the 
Apocalypse should be but little read, and that it should 
form a very rare ingredient in the services of any Christian 
church. But when once the anticipated fall of Rome takes 
its place with Isaiah’s triumphant strain over fallen Babylon, 
as solely concerned with the past, when the hopes of the 
future written in the Revelation are recognized as a beautiful 
dream impossible of realization, and, if possible, undesirable, 
—its poetry, its wealth of symbolisin and its spiritual adapta- 
bility may once more delight those who will search the 
strains of the last Hebrew prophet, who is also the most 
Jewish of all Jews. For the distinction between Jews and 
Gentiles will continue, according to the seer, even in the 
kingdom of God; the Messiah is the Jewish Messiah; the 
superiority of the chosen race is asserted at every turn. 


“ All this,” says M. Renan, when he has enumerated the 
special characteristics of the Apocalypse, “all this is at a great 
distance from the Gospel of Jesus. The author is too impas- 
sioned ; he sees all things as through the veil of an ensanguined 
apoplexy, or by the light of a conflagration. In Paris, on the 
25th of May, 1871, the flames were not the saddest sight, but 
rather the general colour of the city, when seen from any el 
vated point, an unnatural yellow tint, a dull pale glow. Such 
is the light with which our author colours his vision. Nothing 


can less resemble the pure sunlight of Galilee. We now see 
that not th apocalyptic styl , any more than the epistolary style, 
will be the literary form which will convert the world. Those 
little collections of sentences and parables, which exact tradi 
tionists disdain, those aids to memory, in which the less in 
structed and the less well-informed laid up for their own personal 
use what they knew of the acts and words of Jesus, are destined 
to be the study and the charm of future times. The simple outline 
of the aneedotal life of Jesus is manife stly of greater value to 
enchant the world, than the toilsome heap ol apocalyptic sym 


bols, ind Ul touching exhorta ions ol apo tolic letters. mo true 
it is that Jesus, Jesus only, has ever the grand, triumphant, 
decisive part, 1 the m erious Work of Christian growth Each 


book, each Christian institution, is valuable in exact proportion 
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to what it contains of Jesus. The Synoptic Gospels, where Jesus 
is all, and of which we may say he is in a sense the true author, 
will be before all others the Christian, the eternal book.” * 

We will not follow M. Renan into his admirable histori- 
eal summary of the fall of Jerusalem, and the development 
of the Church when finally detached from the dead corpse 
of its mother. He is here on firm historic soil, and is always 
there a safe guide. And lessening space warns us to break 
off. We have endeavoured to give a sketch of this valuable 
book, not at all as sparing our readers the labour of reading 
it for themselves, which indeed has been to ourselves “a 
labour we delight in,” but to afford them the same aid before 
entering on the work that a map gives to a traveller before 
he begins his tour. 

To sum up all, we would only say that, while we are 
startled now and then at the number of times the word 
“hypothése” occurs in M. Renan’s pages, and at the daring 
way his fancy bridges here and there the gaps between his 
facts, each succeeding volume of his work, and this above 
all, has increased our sense of his value as an interpreter, 
and, with reservations, as a euide through the difticult his- 
torical period and difficult writings in which his course has 
lain. 

C. KEGAN Pav! 


V.—CHRISTIAN PANTHEISM 


The Mystery of Matter, and other Essays. By J. Allanson 
Picton. London: Macmillan and Co. 1873. 
NEVER probably during the whole career of Christian 
theology has it encountered more serious intellectual embar 
rassments than those which now beset it. The troubles 
occasioned a few venerations avo by the disclosures ot astro 
nomy and geology, and by critical attacks on the plenary 
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inspiration of the Bible, in no way wounded any vital and 
essential portion of the Christian faith. Such destructive 
criticisms were the necessary and wholesome retribution 
which followed upon a previous declension in Christian 
ideas and convictions; and if they shocked and ruptured 
many erroneous beliefs, to which long association with truth 
had lent a noxious vitality, they at the same time have con- 
duced to the outburst of new life and organizing energy at 
the natural centre of spiritual power and insight, and have 
led to the study of theology on sounder principles and by a 
more appropriate method. It was quite foreign to the ori- 
ginal genius and spirit of Christianity to make external 
evidences its court of ultimate appeal, to base its grand 
conceptions of God and human destiny upon such precarious 
foundations as miracle and prophecy. Signs and wonders 
have pra s been regarded as secondary and accidental evi- 
dence with the great masters of religious truth. Such 
teachers, however indisposed to exclude the miraculous, 
have constantly proclaim d that their Inspir ition and their 
credentials spring from an unmistakeable incoming of light 
and consolation inwardly received from the Unseen and the 
Eternal. Hence arises a natural and fundamental alliance 
between Christianity and an Intuitional Philosophy ; and 
the eighteenth century /ia/son between Sensationalism and 
Theology was only rendered possible when the latter had 
sunk so low as to make the profoundest truths of spiritual 
discernment dependent for their authenticity upon the pre- 
sence or absence of some suppose cd anomalous facts in nature 
and in history. Deism declined to recognize these asserted 
anomalies, ono sought inst - to find in the normal pheno- 
mena of the external world ad qu uat e proof of the fundamen- 
tal truths of VION. The Freethinkers vall tly inaucu- 
rated that ut ault upon the “ vid ee ” which has never 
dor queen. though it has now passed from the 
hands of foreign invaders, and has assumed the character of 
an intestinal strife within the recognized Christian realm. 
The Deists, however, were not equally successful in deriving 
from external sources such warm, living faith in God and 
P rovider ‘e and Inumortality as the human heart desiderates 

{ its degradation and its false thi Ory and methods, 
; kindled hopes and trusts of a clow and a reality 
ing aught that Freethinking could achieve. The 
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contending parties were thus each in part victorious, each 
on the whole dissatisfied. With the nineteenth century 
came new light and a dawning reconciliation. Feeling the 
weakness of the buttresses behind which they had been 
wont to shelter themselves, theologians began with slowness 
and hesitation to partially evacuate the fortresses which 
Paley and Butler had so laboriously erected, and by the 
light of a revived Intuitionalism, which was simultaneously 
appearing, to erect a new Theodicy, to appeal to internal 
and spiritual evidence, inferring from reason the necessary 
existence of an Intelligent Will as the cause of phenomena, 
from the facts of ethics the living presence of a Lawgiver 
and Judge, and, from the felt response to human prayers 
and aspirations, the sympathetic influence of an unseen 
Friend and loving Father. From this time forth, Christian 
preaching and Christian literature exhibit an incessant con- 
flict between immediate Faith and traditional Dogma, the 
majority still insisting on the miraculous as the essential 
feature iu Christianity, while a young and vigorous minority 
proclaim the all-suflicient value of the living testimony of 
the reason, the conscience and the heart, and advise the 
complete surrender of those strongholds of abnormal evi- 
dence which criticism has so hopelessly battered and under- 
mined. The attack upon the outward supports of special 
revelation being thus transferred within the acknowledged 
limits of the Church, Deism loses its raison d'étve ; and the 
more devout section of the Fre thinking body, who in the 
last century would have incurred the stigma of Deism and 
Infidelity, have, in common with the best of their former 
antagonists, embraced a more spiritual philosophy, and, 
believing in that insight which is given by purity of heart, 
either locate themselves within the Church in the society 
of the Broad-Churchman or the liberal Nonconformist ; or, 
if their more scrupulous logic forbids them thus to frate: 


nize, they still, under the r sper table name of Theists, abide 


very near the walls of Christendom, cherish friendly rela 
tions with the leaders of free thought within, and often 
bring their clearer and more consistent reasonings te rein- 
force the progressive party in that struggle for doctrinal 
enfranchisement which is now so actively proceeding. For 
those who have thus embraced in all its fulness the sound 


and fertile idea that spiritual truths must needs be spin 
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tually discerned, the antithesis between Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion vanishes, or else subsides into the convenient 
distinction between the faith which mainly rests on the 
observed marks of design and goodness in the outward 
vesture of the Deity, and that deeper faith which springs 
from felt contact with the Divine Character through the 
conscience and the heart. Philosophy and Theology, too, 
enter into the closest association ; the former seeking the 
Divine Idea in the region of the senses and the intellect, 
the latter seeking the Divine Heart and the Divine Will 
in the inner experiences of love and duty. So that now 
Religion is discerned to be fidelity to that consciousness 
of the Eternal which unfolds itself through the ages, a won- 
drous supernatural influence never wholly absent from hu- 
manity, leaving its curious and ofttimes beautiful fossils in 
all the strata of history, but just as certainly generating in 
the present epoch some lovely organisms of trust and hope 
in faithful souls. About a generation ago this form of 
Christianity, embodying it would seem the true genius of 
its Founder, and at the same time adapted to the widening 
intellectual outlook of to-day, appeared to have before it a 
glorious prospect of rapid and wide-spreading victory. Its 
advocates were few, but they were full of energy and confi- 
dence ; they felt that only the narrow-minded and the 
bigoted were against them; that the mighty intellectual 
currents of the age were running in their direction; that 
science and philosophy and literature were, directly or in- 
directly, promoting the grand mission of which they were 
the privileged apostles; and that ere long Christianity, 
thus purified and universalized, would indeed prove an eter- 
nal gospel, glad tidings of great joy to all civilized mankind. 

That the faith and the theology of the world’s divinest 
Teacher will, when freed from foreign accretions and cor- 
ruptions, eventually more than fulfil these glowing antici- 
pations, we humbly trust and believe. The evidence written 
in the book of Nature and on the tablets of the heart is 
never wholly illegible, and in one’s holier moods it becomes 
most clear and satisfying. From the depths of the soul 
solemn and comforting affirmations arise, affirmations which 
are always verified by those who apply the true test of 
obedience to them in a faithful and a kindly life. Still it 
must be owned there are other voices in the mind of man 
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which do not seem to accord with and confirm these pro- 
phetic cries, which tell of God, of Providence, of an ever- 
lasting home in the bosom of Eternal Love,—intellectual 
voices most clear and cold and negative, rising irrepressibly 
out of the earnest heart of the higher culture of our time, 
and painfully clashing with and at times utterly drowning 
the diviner voices of the spirit. That this apparent dis- 
cordance between the teachings of Faith and those of 
Science and Psychology has a divine purpose we cannot 
doubt, nor that it will issue in the purification and enrich- 
ment of both the intellectual and the spiritual life. It has 
been hopefully and, we think, truthfully said, that intel- 
lectual culture can suggest no sceptical problems but such 
as a higher and completer culture will avail to solve and dis- 
sipate. Yet, looking round us at the present hour, we can 
hardly deny that the sunny morning of pure Theistic faith 
has already become overcast with dark and ominous clouds. 
An intellectual Slough of Despond apparently lies before 
these enthusiastic pilgrims, to cross which will severely 
tax the noblest powers they possess. They had counted 
on being resisted by the fanatic and the ignoramus only, 
when, lo! the philosopher and the savant meet them in 
the way, give them cold looks and chilling counsel, advise 
them to turn back, for that they are seeking the inaccessible, 
confounding the cloud-lands of their own fancy with the 
towering pinnacles of the kingdom of truth. We hope we 
are overstating the arduous nature of the enterprize which 
lies before liberal Christian theology. We cannot, however, 
close our eyes to the fact, that the philosophy of Kant, 
which on its moral side lent its powerful sanction to the 
personal relation between God and the soul, has on its in- 
tellectual side given rise to influential monistic systems of 
philosophy which cannot fairly be interpreted in harmony 
with any genuine freedom of the human will, or with the 
personality of God. The recent work of the celebrated 
Hegelian, Dr. Strauss, is doubtless representative of a 
wide-spread and powerful intellectual tendency of the pre- 
sent day. And if it be urged that in this country meta- 
phy sies of the deep r sort take shallow root and bear but 
little fruit of either good or ill, still it is evident that the 
same apparently prejudicial effect upon Theistic modes of 
conception and belief is being exerted in this country by 
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influences no less potent; by the wide acceptance of the 
Experiential philosophy ; by Mr. H. Spencer's Agnosticism 
and his plausible reasonings concerning the hereditary con- 
version of acquired habits into instincts and intuitive judg- 
ments ; by the apparent overlapping of the spheres of Psy- 
chelogy and Physiology in the doctrine of unconscious 
cerebration, and the consequent obscuration of the line of 
demarcation between body and mind ; and, finally, by the 
doctrine of Evolution, which in its application to the human 
race wipes out the contrast (so indispensable to much theo- 
logical reasoning) between immortal man and the “ beasts 
that perish.” There is probably much in all these specula- 
tions which further investigation will modify or erase ; still 
we count it certain that they involve some elements of new 
truth which will not readily adapt themselves to the proposi- 
tions of any existing Theistic philosophy. The physiological 
and the psychological researches of the last ten years have 
made it far harder to co-ordinate the facts of observation 
with the postulates of faith, We cannot assimilate the 
modes of God's activity to human modes with the same 
readiness as in former times. Perplexing problems have 
arisen, in regard to which we think no teacher has yet 
proved the right to ery Etpyxa! and which seem to require 
for their solution a less exclusively Personal conception of 
the Deity than Theists have hitherto felt it safe to concede. 

All honour to the brave and adventurous thinkers who 
are now essaying this arduous but most honourable task of 
placing our Theology and our Science upon friendly terms 
of mutual understanding ; and we have imposed this long 
introduction upon the patience of our readers that they 
may the better understand the position and worth of a 
writer whom we now wish to introduce to their notice, one 
who has most vigorously and enthusiastically set about this 
good work of reconciliation, and whose book, though we 
differ greatly from the letter of much of its philosophy, is 
in its spirit a noteworthy effort in the right direction. As 
we shall be mainly occupied in the ungracious task of 
pointing out what we conceive to be unwise and extrava- 
gant concessions made by the author to the popular scien- 
tific conceptions and prevalent philosophical dogmas of the 
day, we wish at the outset to express our gratitude for a 
work of no little ability, and redolent with faith and hope 
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and charity ; a work which if at times by incautious state- 
ments it jeopardizes the true interests of Christian theology, 
yet speedily neutralizes the mischief by the happy incon- 
sistency with which the writer's rich religious emotions 
overtlow and efface the landmarks of his logic. The book 
is named “The Mystery of Matter,” that being the title of 
the first of the series of five essays which make up the 
volume. The last essay is entitled “Christian Pantheism ;” 
and the chief purpose of the book is to shew that the mate- 
rialistic teaching of the day, if only it be carried far enough, 
emerges at length into complete unison with a form of 
theology which the writer terms Pantheism, and which he 
believes to be the natural unfolding of the idea of God set 
forth in the Christian Scriptures. The author, Mr. J. A. 
Picton, combines several valuable qualifications for the task 
which he has undertaken. He appears to be well informed 
both in recent science and in philosophical literature, and 
has also, we believe, good repute as a preacher. This latter 
function, however, is not an unmixed advantage in refer- 
ence to his present object; for the diction has too much 
of the rhetorical ornamentation, and the thought too much 
of the vague diffusiveness, of the popular sermon; while 
we miss accordingly the scrupulous precision in conception 
and neat conciseness in expression which are cardinal merits 
in philosophical writing. 

It will probably excite surprise in most readers to find 
Professor Huxley selected as one of the chief intellectual 
pioneers of a true system of theology. We have —_ accus- 
tomed to believe that this distinguished savant, by denying 
any substantial personality beneath our states of conscious- 
ness, by rejecting almost contemptuously the freedom of the 
will, and b 'y evincing a constant tendency to explain all the 
phenomena of human consciousness after the analogy of 
molecular mechanics, had shewn sufficiently clearly the 
utter incompatibility of his opinions with any form of theo- 
logical doctrine that can fairly be called Christian. Mr, 
Picton, however, forms a very different estimate, describing 
him as “a man who I venture to think has rendered services 
to the Church, if one signal, yet not less valuable, than those 
which he has rendered to science; for he has not only 
brought religionists face to face with facts, with a vigour 
and a clearness almost peculiar to himself, but he has made 
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concerning those facts suggestions of more importance to 
the future of religion than he himself perhaps would dare 
to promise.”* The well-known discourse on Protoplasm, 
along with those on Descartes and on Berkeley, furnish of 
course the grounds of this laudation, and in Mr. Picton’s 
judgment entitle Mr. Huxley to the gratitude of theologians, 
seeing that in them he has popularized the profound teach- 
ing of Mr. H. Spencer, and thus effectually prepared the 
way for the true and satisfying religious philosophy. Not, 
indeed, that Mr. Huxley has himself the slightest expecta- 
tion that his intellectual position forms a bridge whereby 
we may pass from the cold and barren negations of science 
to the comforting and fertile affirmations of faith. And 
notwithstanding the tantalizing way in which the Professor 
holds out to his disciples the hope of speedy deliverance 
from the fatal clutches of materialism, it must be admitted 
that he cruelly leaves them in the lurch, and mocks their 
aspirations after spiritual truth and reality, by giving them, 
indeed, the option of expressing the facts of nature and the 
soul in terms either of matter or of mind, but at the same 
time distinctly indicating that whichever route they may 
take, they are equally confined to the knowledge of pheno- 
menal sequences, and can by no possible chance pass beyond 
or behind them, and learn something of the cause by virtue 
of which these groups and successions of phenomena arise. 
We may, with Democritus and Lucretius, represent the 
universe as a varied compound of solid atoms, or, as we 
should now say, centres of force ; or, if we prefer it, we may, 
with Mr. Mill and Mr. Bain, describe it as made up of sen- 
sation and possibilities of sensation ; but Mr. Spencer assures 
us that either explanation virtually involves the other ; for 
while psychology teaches that force or matter is only known 
to us as something equivalent to a certain amount of mus- 
cular sensation, so mind or spirit is in its turn shewn by 
physiology to be but the equivalent of the other imponder- 
able forces which matter exhibits. Thus the physical and 
the mental, the objective and the subjective, though they 
can be represented in imagination only in antithesis and 
mutual exclusion, yet in their ultimate explanation of neces- 
sity involve each other, and thus compel the reason to seek 
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some Ultimate Reality behind them both. This Absolute 
Essence, the existence of which we must needs postulate, is 
yet entirely inaccessible to our investigation ; for to examine 
and characterize it would be to transcend the very condi- 
tions of our consciousness—to free, that is, our conscious- 
ness from that interaction and interblending of subject and 
object which is the sine gud non of its existence. “I em- 
phatically assert,” says Mr. Spencer, “that our conceptions 
of matter and motion are but symbols of an Unknowable 
Reality ; that this Reality cannot be that which we sym- 
bolize it to be; and that, as manifested beyond conscious- 
ness under the forms of matter and motion, it is the same 
as that which in consciousness is manifested as feeling and 
thought.” And elsewhere this same powerful thinker im- 
pressively remarks: “The consciousness of an Inserutable 
Power manifested to us through all phenomena has been 
growing ever clearer, and must eventually be freed from its 
imperfections. The certainty that on the one hand such a 
Power exists, while on the other its nature transcends intui- 
tion and is beyond imagination, is the certainty towards 
which intelligence has from the first been progressing.’ 
This is the philosophy for the profundity of which Mr. 
Picton expresses such admiration, and which he believes to 
lead up ultimately to Christian Pantheism. We have the 
clearest evidence, however, on almost every page of the 
volume, that his adhesion to it is merely nominal, that he 
either does not understand its metaphysics or does not 
embrace them. And it is a great source of confusion to 
find, as we constantly do, in one paragraph a most emphatic 
declaration of the utter inserutability of the Cause of phe- 
nomena (couched in true Spencerian language), and then, a 
few sentences afterwards, the virtual ascription to this Un- 
known of such spiritual qualities as life, goodness, love, 
wisdoni,—a course which is only rendered legitimate on 
quite other principles than those of the Synthetic Philoso- 
phy. With this warning to the reader of a pervading incon- 
sistency, we will proceed to consider our author's view of 
Matter as given in the opening essay. We are told in pic- 
turesque language of the mysterious power which material 
objects possess of resuscitating long buried trains of thought 
and emotion, and of the equally mysterious subtilty which 
we must attribute to the cerebral substance which we sup- 
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pose to be the repository of these latent impressions. The 
presumption which the marvellous phenomena of association 
raise against matter being regarded as composed of dead, 
inert atoms, is strengthened by reference to such scientific 
disclosures as the infinitesimal waves of ether which the 
recent theory of light involves; and the way is thus pre- 
pared for the admission of the doctrine that all phenomena 
called material require for their explanation no other con- 
ception than that of Force. It is shewn that no arrangement 
of atoms will account for the facts, unless we suppose be- 
tween them interstices, through which vibrations of force 
must necessarily pass. As, then, force can exist and travel 
apart from matter, there is no reason why it should not take 
the place of the molecular centres themselves, and fulfil all 
the so-called material functions. Mr. Picton’s view on this 
question appears to resemble those of Boscovitch and Priest- 


ley, and recals to memory a still more complete exposition of 


this dynamical theory of the universe, given by Mr. Poynting 
in the interesting and ingenious treatise called “ Glimpses 
of the Heaven that lies about us.” <An essential difference, 
however, will be noticed in the account which these two 
writers give of Force, —a difference so fundamental that it 
entirely alters the theological complexion of their respective 
works, giving to the one a predominantly Theistic, and to 
the other a semi-Pantheistic expression. Mr. Poynting, 
trained in the rigidly Theistic school of Professor Martineau, 
speaks of Force as identical with Will, seeing that the idea 
arises on occasion of felt resistance to our volitions, and 
therefore suggests and involves a similar volitional energy 
in whatever resists us. This assumed oneness between the 
most characteristic feature in human personality and God's 
mode of activity in the external world, affords a reasonable 
presumption that we may legitimately carry on this analogy 
between the Divine and the human, and so obtain a rational 
basis for a science of theology. How far this analogy may 
be extended, and what are its necessary limits, is a subject 
concerning which we think the discussions now arising will 
lead to some modifications of opinion among Theists. There 
seems good reason to believe that it has been pushed un- 
duly far; but if in connection with the idea of Force we 
refuse to admit it, the probability is that it will find no 


other entrance so suitable, and we shall be debarred from 
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investing the Eternal Cause with the attributes that are 
admirable and loveable in man. Mr. Picton deals with this 
important question as follows: 


“ But I am very far from suggesting that we can find in mere 
force, as commonly understood, an adequate solution of the mys- 
tery of matter. For our notion ot force seems to be engendered 
partly by our sense of effort in muscular exertion ; partly also 
by our imaginative treatment of the resistance which our efforts 
encounter in surrounding objects. We first of all impute to the 
external movements which resist or overcome us something like 
the ‘nisus’ realized in ourselves ; we then associate the idea with 
all observed sequences ; and finally—I am speaking of course, 
not of any individual experience, but of the genesis of the notion 

—finding that the certainty and unfeeling regularity of these 
sequences appear to exclude the immediate action of will or con- 
scious purpose, we abstract these, and there remains the really 
irrational conception of unliving effort, a nisus which involves no 
endeavour, a law which enforces itself. We shall never find the 
inmost shrine of existence in the presence of an idolon like this. 
I do not in the least deny the reality of force, any more than that 
of a substantial external world. But I maintain that both forces 
and forms, so far from lending themselves to ‘ 
rather fascinate us with their shadowed hints of a mystery behind 
them both, far mightier than our will, and, I will dare to add, 
more keenly living than our life.” 


gross materialism,’ 


In the first half of this quotation, Mr. Picton’s exposition 
is identical with that given by Professor Martineau ; but 
the two systems part company at the critical point where, 
leaving the genesis of the notion, they investigate the ade- 
quacy and philosophical worth of the form which the con- 
ception has now assumed in popular and scientific usage. 
Both writers admit that in its present shape it is “an irra- 
tional conception of unliving effort ;° but while Dr. Marti- 
neau pursues the psychological method, and would fain 
give rationality to the conception by restoring that element 
of Intelligent Purpose which it has now lost, Mr. Picton, 
on the other hand, is led to distrust the validity of both 
the present and the primitive contents of the notion, and, 
with Mr. Spencer, to treat the Causal Power as lying outside 
the sphere of possible know ledge and conception, though im- 
mediately after he applies to it comparative adjectives which 
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shew that he really conceives it after the type of human 
energy, but devoid of human limitations. Here, as often else- 
where in the work, we see the utter fatility of all efforts to 
investigate Theology, while dropping the needful clue afforded 
by Psychology, and are forcibly reminded of Professor Mar- 
tineau’s profound saying, that “the necessity may be dis- 
guised, but can never be escaped, of interpreting the universe 
by man.” Throughout his book Mr. Picton uses as syno- 
nyms of God the expressions, the Infinite Power, the Uni- 
versal Energy, the Universal Life, and so forth. Now what 
is connoted by these words? Do they merely indicate Cause, 
and hint nothing of the mode of Causation? Or does not 
rather every one of them, in so far as it mounts above the 
conception of blind Mechanical Force, involve of necessity 
the only alternative idea of litelligent Volition? Suppose 
phenomena to flow from their reputed cause in the same 
apparently spontaneous way in which in a reverie pictures 
float one after the other through the imagination without 
the intervention of the will,—should we be disposed to call 
this a manifestation of energy? And in like manner should 
we callGod the Infinite Power, if we regarded Him as a 
series of states of consciousness spontaneously manifesting 
themselves in the phenomena of the external werld without 
His attention or His volition? It is obvious, we think, 
that certain ideas and expressions are felt to be far more 
appropriate than others to set forth the relation in which 
the Eternal Cause stands to the phenomenal universe, and 
that such ideas and expressions implicitly contain the ele- 
ments of conscious intelligence and will. We believe that 
Mr. Picton would not dispute this position, and that in spirit 
there is substantial agreement in our respective views. But 
surely, if we admit degrees of appropriateness in character- 
izing the mode of Divine Causation, all affinity with the 
doctrines of Mr. Spencer and Mr. Huxley vanishes, the 
Nescience theory falls to the ground, and we may confidently 
hope to gain increasing insight into God’s character and His 
method of activity by reverently studying the faint and 
finite reflex in ourselves which appears to respond to and 
correspond with something analogous, but infinitely more real 
and grand, in Him. Not that we are willing to vo the leneth 
of some Theists and hold that this felt analogy between Him 
and us justifies us in regarding Him as differing from man 
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only by immensity of scale. In any case He is removed 
from us ontologically by the essential distinction which 
separates the self-subsisting from the dependent substance ; 
and the very faculties whereby we believe that we are in 
some degree enabled to apprehend Him, are themselves 
rooted in His Being, and ultimately derive all their efficacy 
from Him. Ontologically considered, He is the Infinite 
Reality of which we are the finite semblance ; He the self- 
luminous source of life and love and wisdom; we the 
creatures who exist only through His supporting energy, 
see only by the reflected light, love only by the refleeted 
clow derived from Him. But none the less is the soul a 
real, though dependent, individual entity; and all we 
wish to maintain is, such analogy and correspondence be- 
tween the Eternal Being of God and the delegated being of 
man, as shall account, on the one hand, for our ability to 
attain to a growing insight into the phenomenal manifes- 
tation of God in Nature, and, on the other hand, for that 
inspiration from within, that moral imperative, that felt sym- 
pathetic response to our prayers and yearnings, which consti- 
tute the most precious and influential of human experiences 

As a necessary sequel to the doctrine of Force, follows 
the question of the relation between Body and Mind, which 
is introduced by Mr. Picton in the following terms : 


} 


‘The intimacy of relationship which scientific research esta 
blishes between soul and body is such, that one feels relationushi] 
to be hardly the word to express that which looks much more lik: 
identity. And when once this is realized, it becomes impossible 
henceforward to find satisfaction in the ordinary dualistic notion 
of two ultimate substances fundamentally and essentially distinct. 
The issue then secms to be blank materialism. But when a 
steady effort is made to follow up materialism to its innermost 
significance, it is found as penetrable as one of Pepper's ghosts : 
we pass right through it, and come out at the other side,—some 
say, into the formless void of infinite ignorance ; but as others 
think, into the assured consciousness of eternal, all-comprehen- 
sive, all-p rvasive Life, as the only substance. Thus Berkeley’s 
idealism with a difference, and Spinoza’s pantheism with a differ 
ence, are pressed on the consideration of ordinary readers and 
thinkers now by methods which these prophetic minds, far-sceing 
as they were, could hardly anticipate.’ 
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We readily admit that the resolution of Matter into the 
ideas of Force and Extension, and the identification of Force 
either with the exercise of Divine Volition, or with the 
action of the All-pervading Life (as Mr. Picton prefers to 
view it), render intelligible that interaction of soul and 
body which has so greatly perplexed modern philosophers, 
and given occasion to so many artificial and unsatisfactory 
explanations. But a vital question arises on the very thres- 
hold of this inquiry, to which we require a distinct answer. 
Does the Ultimate Reality (be it the Perfect Mind of the 
Theist, or the Universal Energy of the Pantheist) stand in 
the same relation to spiritual phenomena in which it stands 
to material phenomena? Are the soul and the body mani- 
festations of the Absolute Cause in the same sense, so that 
the fancied dualism really vanishes, and they become two 
fleeting phases of one Protean substance, gliding one into 
the other as molar motion passes into molecular, as heat 
passes into electricity? It would seem that Mr. Picton 
does so regard them. He tells us that “both body and 
soul present themselves to us as a series of impressions ; 
and though we distinguish these impressions as corporeal 
and mental, it is impossible to regard the one set as more 
or less phenomenal than the other.”"* And this conclu- 
sion is confirmed by the needlessly lavish way in which he 
concedes all that Professor Huxley asks, and, slighting Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's emphatic warning against all such rash 
assertions, declares, “ that the feeling produced by molecular 
vibrations must be itself a form of molecular vibration,” and 
that consequently “thought is as much a function of matter 
as motion is.” Is it then an indispensable preliminary to 
a sound theology to endorse Cabanis’ well-known statement, 
“ Pour se faire une idée juste des operations dont résulte la 
pensce, il fant considérer le cerveau comme un organe par- 
ticulier destiné spécialement a la produire, de méme que 
lestomac et les intestins 4 opérer la digestion, le foie d filtrer 
la bile’? Mr. Picton believes that all the poison in this 
materialism is neutralized and converted into wholesome 
nourishment for the soul by the consideration “that these 
vibrating molecules may turn out to be something very clif- 
ferent from what they seem.”{ In his view, they are, of 
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course, modes in which the Universal Life is ever manifest- 
ing itself; for, as we read elsewhere, “In molecular mecha- 
nics we have only the phenomenal mode in which eternally 
living substance emerges into the world of sense as organic 
or personal life.” What, we ask, is the logical outcome of 
this teaching? Is it not that very phenomenal psychology 
in which Professors Huxley and Bain delight, and in favour 
of which the former has so mercilessly eviscerated the phi- 
losophies of Descartes and Berkeley, while ostensibly lauding 
and expounding them? In this view, the soul is a mere 
agerecate of thoughts, emotions and desires, which associa- 
tion by degrees invests with a factitious unity, a unity, 
however, which cannot resist the subtile analysis of the 
philosopher, by whom it is resolved back into its primitive 
elements. And when we scrutinize these elements by the 
licht of the philosophy which captivates Mr. Picton, they 
turn out to be no more than the subjective aspects of those 
material phenomena, the laws of which it is the business of 
our scientific treatises to investigate. But Mr. Picton would 
remind us that these very forces, which are interchangeable 
with thought and emotion, are themselves probably living 
energies. Possibly so. But one thing we know about them, 
that whether they be in their essence solid matter, blind 
force, conscious mind, or, according to Mr. Picton, incon- 
ceivable life, at all events they obey laws of uniform sequence 
which the savant is able to investigate, and by virtue of 
which he can predict the order and character of their group- 
ings and metamorphoses. When, then, they drop their 
material and objective character, and pass into thoughts, 
feelings and volitions, is there not the strongest presump- 
tion that they will retain the same uniformity of successive 
manifestation which marks their physical career? And we 
hold it an empty and a foolish boast to glory in an escape 
from materialism so long as you leave man’s spiritual nature 

hopelessly bound in the fetters of necessity. As we have 

before seen that there is no room in this philosophy for that 

genuine doctrine of personality, so now we see further that 

Moral Freedom, without which morality and religion are 

emptied of their life and meaning, is just as certainly ex- 

cluded. Assuredly there is no legitimate escape from these 

conclusions when once we conceive the soul to be on the 
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same plane of phenomenal existence with the physical forces 
which constitute the idea of body. Whatever be the true 
explanation of the dependence of conscious thought and 
mental activity upon the disintegration of cerebral tissue, 
we must still hold to the common prejudice, that the phy- 
sical is related to the mental as a necessary condition, and 
not as an interchangeable equivalent. And we see no suffi- 
cient reason to withdraw from this further position, that 
psychical states and energies inhere in an essence which 
must never be confounded with any groups of phenomena. 
That the outward universe is a phenomenal projection of 
Divine will, thought and love, we most readily admit ; but 
we ciaim for the soul a position midway between the phe- 
nomenal sphere and the centre of Immutable Reality, a 
delegated and dependent substantiality, if we may so call it; 
and we believe that the essence of our being wells up from 
that inner centre of spiritual life and perfection, whence 
arise our sense of personal identity, our moral freedom, and 
that reflected light from the Divine Nature whereby we are 
enabled to study intelligently His outward manifestations, 
“to think His thoughts after Him,” and to feel some thrills 
of His unfathomable love. As we have before said, there is 
clear evidence from many passages in Mr. Picton’s interest- 
ing volume, that the permanent set of his beliefs and sym- 
pathies accords with our own, and he would doubtless 
repudiate the consequences which we hold to follow by 
logical necessity from his ineautious concessions, that the 
body and the soul are equally phenomenal, and that thought 
and motion are correlative functions of the brain. We could 
cull from his pages many paragraphs which are exceedingly 
beautiful, true and suggestive, and which make us the more 
regret that he should have formed what seems to us an 
unnatural alliance with a philosophy so alien to his true 
genius. It is a real pleasure to read such passages as the 
one, from which we select a sentence or two, descriptive of 
the hopeless inadequacy of any mechanical theory of the 
universe : 

“Tn geological perspective, granite-mountains- melted into a 
fiery mist; to the astronomer’s eye the steadfast order of the 
heavens became an unbeginning and endless evolution ; and all 


the once inserutable wonders of light and heat and organie life, 
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followed up with eager determination, were lost in the infinites- 
imal vibrations of a molecular world. Is this the end? Do we 
not, in the emotional, imaginative and moral wealth of human 
life, get out of the universe immeasurably more than can be 
potentially contained in mere mechanical movement ?” 

Nor does he fail to recognize the necessity of providing 
the soul with some access to the underlying reality which 
is not phenomenal. 

“The sense of identity,’ he says, “is therefore, it must be 
confessed, like all other feelings, phenomenal only. But I urge 


beneath consciousness 


that it necessarily suggests to us something 
that is not phenomenal only, but real and substantial. True, 
when in fixed and determined reflection we try to grasp that 
hypo-phenomenal reality, we lose ourselves in darkness ; but it 
is a darkness that opens out into infinity. For no distinct boun 
dary can be discerned to limit our personal life on the inward 
side ; and however deeply we may 1 


‘ 
— a 
cb On That con wncy Ol 


variation which mak S our ldentily, we are alw Lys dimly aware 


of a lower depth, which, while it is continuous with our cons 

ousness, is utterly bey lL sounding or measureme! hus we 
get an idea—vague, it may be, but unspeakably inj und 
real to those who feel the ultimate oneness of all existen if 
a measureless ocean of living energy which rolls its tide, as it 


were, into the little creek that is bounded by our senses, there 
to take the form of finite personal life. This flowing tide ripples 
on the shores of the objective world, and toys with pebbles, and 
drinks the scent of flowers ; but behind is the broadening flood 
which widens out beyond vision or sounding-line into the incon- 
ceivable grandeur of God.” t 

Even here, however, amid this profuse wealth of ima- 
gination, we trace the influence of Huxleyism ; for the 
relation between God and the soul, as thus described, 
is more mechanical than spiritual, and seems to represent 
human life as merely a phenomenal mode of the Divine 
existence. Nor, indeed, is it easy to understand how 
the writer would represent the connection between this 
tidal flow into our personal life from the immeasurable 
ocean of living energy, and those thoughts, feelings and 
desires, into which it appears the chemical forces of thi 
food are quite capable of transforming themselves Why 
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draw upon the resources of the hypo-phenomenal at all, if 
phenomena account for and produce our various mental 
experiences? Simply because Mr. Picton feels that Phe- 
nominalism cannot explain Personal Identity, and also that 
no experiential knowledge abstracted from the world of 
the senses, can afford a secure basis on which to erect a 
system of faith and morals. Accordingly the third essay, 
on “The Antithesis of Faith and Sight,” is intended to 
open a way to those matters of spiritual discernment which 
are not recognized in the Huxleyan scheme of mental 
science, but are regarded as fictitious eidola, from the do- 
minion of which it is the glory of philosophy to emancipate 
the mind. Throughout this essay we are able to follow and 
to admire the general drift of Mr. Picton’s eloquent utter- 
ances, though the truth and beauty seems gained by incon- 
sistency with his previous admissions, and by the virtual 
adoption of that Intuitional mode of philosophizing which 
in name he is inclined to disown. He teaches us that all 
belief involves two elements, and is indeed, as he well ex- 
presses it, the polarized unity of two antithetice factors— 
Sight and Faith. To the sphere of Sight belongs positive 
knowledge, which includes, “ first, all that we observe by ' 
means of our own senses ; secondly, all that is involved in 
such observations, so that we cannot deny it without making 
the appearance incoherent and self-contradictory ; thirdly, 
all that we learn on satisfactory evidence through the senses 
of others ; and, finally, all truths the contrary of which is 
unthinkable.”* The elements of belief which Faith con- 
tributes receive at Mr. Picton’s hands the name of Predis- 
positions, though, for aught that appears to the contrary, 
they might with at least equal appropriateness have been 
termed Intuitions. Their chief features are described as 
follows : 





“In the untaught human infant there are susceptibilities, and 
more than susceptibilities—strong predispositions—which seize 
the impressions as they come in from the world without, and 
build them up into the kingdom of a human soul. On these 
predispositions all processes of argument depend for validity; for 
if the facts, when fairly stated, can only be regarded in one way, 
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this is because the mind is so constituted as to see a certain sig- 
nificance in them. Granting even that the axioms of Euclid are 
learned by observation, still the perception that one case contains 
all other possible cases is surely due to a reaction not to be 
accounted for apart from some innate predisposition, which dis- 
tinguishes the rational from the irrational living subject.” * 

The predispositions have, then, just those characters of 
necessity and universality which constitute intuitions ; by 
which word we, of course, do not mean the “innate ideas” 
of pre-Lockeian times, but those affirmations which are im- 
plicitly involved in the exercise of the soul’s inherent ener- 
gies, and which embody themselves in the form of propo- 
sitions when we reflect upon our various mental experiences, 
and abstract from them those elements which we can trace 
to influences from without. The residue of truth we term 
2 priori. Owing to the fact that the school of Philosophy 
whose main dogmas Mr. Picton embraces has no natural 
affinities with Intuitionalism, this theory of predisposition 
does not fall into organic union with the doctrine of the 
earlier essays ; it has an arbitrary and artificial aspect here, 
as though it were introduced, like the Pre-established 
Harmony of Leibnitz, as a Deus ex machind to clear upa 
difficulty, for which the writer can find no rational solution. 
The first, for instance, of the predispositions mentioned, 
the belief in the external world, is in no way accounted for 
by Mr. Picton; its natural genesis in the felt resistance 
which our will encounters from the forces of Nature is not 
accepted ; and it is left isolated as “a predispositi m inhe- 
rent in and essential to our nature.” The same want of a 
sound psychological test leads our author to place con- 
fusedly on the same level of intuitional certainty our con- 
fidence in the continued uniformity of the laws of Nature— 
a confidence evidently based on observation and expe- 
rience ; and the very different necessity we are under to 
seek a cause for every phenomenon—a necessity growing 
out of the consciousness of our personal causation. In com- 
paring his doctrine of predispositions with Mr. Spencer's 
mode of accounting for the presence in the soul of intuitive 
judgments, Mr. Picton makes some seasonable and true 


remarks : 
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“ We do not think our theory is affected, whatever may be the 
view preferred of the proximate causes which have gradually 
produced these predispositions. For if it be granted that inheri- 
tance and transferred associations account for much that was for- 
merly regarded as strictly intuitional, still there must be some 
reason in the living subject why the influences of the outer world 
have produced such results and not others. However long be 
the history of that gradual creation, which in men’s theories of 
the universe is everywhere supplanting the old idea of sudden 
miracle, still the two factors of the problem exist ; and we have 
no right to trace the whole of the product to one of these factors 
to the entire exclusion of the other.”* 


The chief value, however, of this essay consists, not in 
any new light it throws upon philosophical difficulties, but 
in the clear and outspoken testimony it bears to the truth 
of the Theistic position that Faith consists, not in the accept- 
ance or rejection of any historical statements, but in “ volun- 
tary loyalty to the predispositions which have the authority 
or sanctity of a mystic origin in the very roots of our being.” 

The following essay is on the Essential Nature of Religion, 
which is defined to be “an endeavour after a practical ex- 
pression of man’s relation with the Infinite.” This definition 
is ingeniously defended, but, in common with Mr. Arnold’s 
conception, it seems scarcely to advance beyond spiritual 
morality, and to fail to do justice to the emotional conscious- 
ness of awe and dependence, which ripens and deepens into 
devout adoration and felt personal communion with the 
Eternal One. The spirit of the essay is perfectly free and 
catholic. We are told that “if we insist, as actual spiritual 
experience compels us to do, on the reality of a divine 
afflatus breathing through the forms of Christianity, it is 
impossible to deny some measure of inspiration to the ori- 
ginating impulse, or to the surviving spiritual power of any 
religion which has made men feel and shew by unselfish 
devotion a loyalty to the rule of heaven. The question, 
Has God spoken to men? no longer means, Has He once 
broken an everlasting silence? but does the race in all its 
higher progress manifest a consciousness of a veritable 
divine impulse to which all progress is due?’ The aflirm- 
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ative answer to this question is justified by a graphic sketch 
of the historical evolution of human religion. The conti- 
nuity of religious development from earliest Fetishism to 
modern Theism is eloquently and instructively described, 
and we welcome it as a valuable contribution to that young 
and vigorous science of Comparative Theology, which bids 
fair to complete the liberation of Christian ideas and senti- 
ments from all local and accidental restraints, and thus to 
qualify Christianity to fulfil its sublime mission and become 
the universal religion of mankind. 

We pass on to notice the final essay of the series, entitled 
“Christian Pantheism.” Whether the substantive in this 
title can be considered compatible wlth the accompanying 
adj ctive, depends upon our conception of the term Pan- 
theism. Found in Spinoza’s pages, such an expression 
would assuredly be self-contradictory ; nor would it escape 
being so in the volume under consideration were the writer's 
logical conscience as scrupulous as that of the sublime 
thinker of Amsterdam. It is a characteristic, however, of 
Mr. Picton’s system of thought, that whatever moral or 
spiritual advantages he loses through the legitimate unfold- 
ing of the philosophical principles which he has adopted, 
he always INahnages to recover in the shape of some pre- 
disposition or other. He is so very liberal in his conces- 
sions to the prevalent ideas of the day, that the Theistic 
reader gets seriously alarmed, till he discovers with surprise, 
though not with unmixed satisfaction, that the author has 
also a friendly understanding with the Intuitionalists, from 
whom he borrows quite enough to escape the spiritual desti- 
tution which would otherwise befal him. ‘The articles of 
faith thus obtained have, it is true, a certain contraband 
aspect when found among his mental furniture ; but there 
they are, and must, we suppose, be reckoned as his pro- 
perty. We shall soon see how this convenient method of 
his enables him to make a boast of Pantheism, and yet 
retain all the theological treasures which Pantheists in 
general are supposed to sacrifice. He holds that the most 
marked distinction between the respective systems is in- 
volved in the relation which is conceived to exist between 
Matter and God. If we consider matter either to have 
existed eternally as an entity S¢ parate from God, or to have 
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been created by Him in time out of nothing, then are we 
Theists ; but if we regard matter as force, and force as a 
phase of the Universal Life, we have at once crossed the 
Rubicon, and entered upon the beautiful and fertile though 
ill-reputed grounds of Pantheism. The issue which is here 
raised is far, we think, from being the real one. It is true 
that Professor Martineau appears to consider that Theism 
requires that there should always have been “something 
objective to God.” In his earlier writings he represents 
matter as fulfilling this indispensable function ; but now 
that the resolution of matter into force + extension inevita- 
bly takes the former within the Divine sphere, he seems to 
be willing to accept pure space as adequate for the purpose. 
It would be out of place here to criticise this theory ; but 
surely the distinction between Theis and Pantheism can- 
not depend upon so intangible a speculation as to whether 
extension does or does not intrinsically belong to the essence 
of the Deity. When Sir Isaac Newton says, “ Deus durat 
semper, adest ubique, et existendo semper et ubique, dura- 
tionem et spatium, sternitatem et infinitatem constituit,” 
this is not felt to be inconsistent with Christian Theism. The 
really vital differences which place a gulf between Theism and 
Pantheism are surely moral and spiritual rather than physi- 
cal and intellectual. There are essential convictions which 
Theism cannot part with without mutilation and decay, and 
they are such as these :—Firstly, that the outward manifes- 
tations of God be held not co-extensive with His being, so 
that there may be left an unexhausted and inexhaustible 
sphere of energy unpledged to any necessary line of action, 
and rendering possible the free personal response of the 
Creator to the prayers and needs of all His creatures. 
Secondly, the possibility and the reality of such communion 
with and consequent inspiration from God. Thirdly, such 
amount of individuality in man, such partial independence 
of the Divine Causality, that moral freedom becomes pus- 
sible, and human life may be regarded as a trust, for the 
administration of which man is responsible. And, finally, 
such a conception of God as shall not preclude us from 
feeling that He stands to us in the relation of a Being of 
Perfect Justice and Perfect Love. 

There is scarcely one of these four requirements that is 
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recognized and confirmed by the philosophers whom Mr. 
Picton introduces as the unconscious heralds of a grand 
theological reformation, and yet at the same time all these 
Theistic conceptions find their way into Mr. Picton’s volume 
under the name of predispositions, albeit somewhat marred 
and disfigured by the unkindly endeavour to force theim 
into philosophical niches that were not constructed to fit 
them. We have already quoted passages which shew that 
Mr. Picton believes in a boundless ocean of life and enerey 
beyond aught that is seen on either the subjective or the 
objective shores. With regard to our second requirement, 
we read : 

“T believe Divine communion to be a fact both present and 
past. Dut this does not in the least degree affect my conviction 
that the usual interpretations put upon the relation of God to the 
world are untenable. And though I believe the relation of the 
Supreme Being to phenomenal existence to be utterly inscrutable, 
I contend that the Pantheistic position is not at all inconsistent 
with a practical and grateful recognition of Divine inspiration.” 

The doctrine of Free Will is not maintained so explicitly 
as we could wish, and left far too much in the background 
for a matter of such momentous concern, yet there are 
clear indications that the writer’s view is Theistic here 
also. 

“The man,” he says, “ who believes only in mechanical forces 
will hold his consciousness of free will to be only an ill 
and while inconsistently stung at times by vexation with himself, 
he will for the most part confine his struggles for self-reform to 


efforts, perhaps equally inconsistent, for a re-arrangement of the 
circumstal ind him. But they who believe in the ruling 
and redeeming love of a supreme Father of mankind, may tind 


the horizon of devotion recede as they advance, until even so 
beautiful an analogy pales by reason ‘of a glory that excelleth.’ 
And their aspirations will often merge in that vision of the * Eter- 
nal Goodness’ which we have seen to be only another aspect of 
the philosophical Pantheist’s absolute Being.” + 

This only embodies an assurance which all devout minds 
at times feel, that while the Eternal fulfils and will fulfil to 


us all the sweetest and richest personal relations involved 
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in Fatherhood and Love, yet that there are depths and mys- 
teries in His Being that no conception of Personality will 
enable us to fathom ; and this mystic feeling, “that in Him 
we live and move and have our being,’ though incompre- 
hensible, is yet full of peace and consolation. The onto- 
logical and the personal view of God are needful comple- 
ments of each other; and if Mr. Picton has failed to do full 
justice to the latter, we must remember that his main object 
in this book is to recal attention to the former. His 
so-called Pantheism excites no revulsion in us. We are 
prepared to admit that physical objects and physical forces 
are the statical and dynamical phases of Divine Energy ; 
and we believe that the physiological changes which accom- 
pany and condition all mental phenomena, indicate simply 
that the co-operation of God's outward a tivity is as indis- 
pensable to consciousness and thought as is His inward 
inspiration to the soul’s higher life. We earnestly protest, 
however, against any attempt to represent the spirit of man 
as in any sense a phase of the phenomenal life of the uni- 
verse, and insist that here we meet with a dependent sub- 
stantiality, and a delegated causation which places us in a 
relation to the Eternal Cause quite other than that in which 
phenomena can stand. In saying a revoir to our author, 
it is with the hearty wish that we may soon meet him again 
in those fields of religious philosophy for the culture of 
which he is so highly eifted. He has done much to strip 
Christianity of the disfiguring garments in which dogmatists 
have wrapt her, and revealed much of her native grace and 
eternal beauty: he will do more to shew her harmonious 
relations to philosophy and science when he shall have 
allowed his intellect to work more freely in obedience to his 
own genius. 
C. B. Upon. 
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VL—ON A PASSAGE IN GENESIS. 
Doers GEN. li. 1—3 BELONG TO THE ELonistic Narrative ? 
I CANNOT at present assent to Prof. Russell Martineau’s view * 
that Gen. il. | 3 is a Deuteronomistie interpolation in the ori 
ginal Elohistic account of the Creation. As it is of the createst 
importance in the criticism of the Pentateuch that, as Prof. Mar- 
tineau says, “the Elohistic fragments in Genesis should be iden- 
tified and separated from the other portions of that book,” I beg 
permission to reply to the series of arguments which he has 
advanced in support of his theory. 
i.) It would be strange that E., who has no tendency to make use 


of sacred or round numbers, such as 3, 7, 40, 70, 400—though he does 


once name 400 shekels, Gen. xxiii. 15—which are very freely used 
26 times) by the other writers in Genesis, should brine the history 
of creation into the sacred compass of seven days. 


I 

Ans, Ex. xxiii. 12, one of the o/dest passages in the Penta 
teuch, and perhaps of the ve ry same age as the Elohist (VI. 493), 
implies that the rest of the seventh day was observed in primi 
tive times—doubtless wit] 
as a religious festival, not as a day of severe restraint and solemn 
worship, as in later times; comp. also the “seventh” year in 
v. 10, LL. If it be said that here also the law of the “seventh 
day” may be a D). insertion in a more ancient code, yet certainly 


reference to the moon’s phases and 


that of the “seventh year” is not, since in Deut. xv. there is no 
allusion to the produce of the land being allowed to “rest and 


lie still” in that year. If, however, the seventh day was 1 


larly observed in the Elohist’s time, as the new moon was (1 Sam. 
xx. 9), that is, as L suppose (VI. 431, 462, 467), the jirst Sabbath 
of the month, which gave the law for the rest, it is not surprising 


that he should have tried to account for this practice in the story 
of the Creation. For him, 7 would have been a sacred number 
and, even on Prof. Martineau’s view, siz days would imply the 
sacred number 3. 

ii.) The idea that God could “become wearv and require rest” i 
too anthropomorphic for EK, 

Ans, EK. speaks of God “remembering” Noah, Abraham and 
Rachel ; making a covenant with Noah and appomting a sign ol 

: } 


it; “appearin r” and speaking to Abraham, Jacob and Moses ; 
“ come up” from Abraham and Jacob; making a covenant with 
them and “remembering” it; “hearing the groaning of the 


Theo 
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children of Israel:” that is to say, E. uses anthropomorphisms, 
though not of so gross a kind as the Jehovist. So here he dues 
not say that God was “ weary,” but only that He “rested from 
all His work,” the Hebrew word (2W) expressing properly 
cessation merely, without any idea of we ariness (comp. Gen. viii. 
22; Ex. v. 5; Is. xvii. 3, xxiv. 8; Jer. xxxi. 36; Lam. v. 14, 
15; Ez. vi. 6, xxx. 18, xxxiv. 10, &e.). In fact, to say that 
“God ceased from His work,” is an anthropomorphism of just 
the same kind as that in Gen. xvii. 22, “and He finished to talk 
with him.” 

(iii.) E. treats his religion and all that belongs to it, not as derived 
from the earliest antiquity, but as produced in historical times. Thus 
he represents the name YAHWE as revealed to Moses, and in hi 
account of earlier times uses only general words for the Deity, and 
never mentions sacrifices, altars, angels, or even dreams or visions 
containing divine revelations. “ It would be strange if he has fixed 
the origin of the Sabbath at the bi cinning of all thing , whilk | lttiny 
the knowledye of the God in whose honour the Sabbath was instituted 
as late as the ave of Moses.” 


Ans. FE. does not put “the knowledge of the God,” &c., so late 
as Moses, but only the knowledge of His particular name Yanwe; 
and he does this, as I have maintained (VI. 574), because he 
knew that this name had been actually derived by the Israelites 
from the Canaanites after the Exodus. And, though E. does not 
mention sacrifices, he mentions a “ drink-offering” (Gen. xxxv. 
14), so that he probably recognized altars, sacrifices, &c., as 
having been used in patriarchal times, though he had no special 
interest in such matters, as the writer of the L. L. had. Also, 
though he has no angels, dreams or visions, yet he records “ ap- 
pearances” of E] Shaddai to Abraham, Jacob and Moses, 


(iv.) No writer in Genesis names the Sabbath; and the first men- 
tion of it by any writer is in Ex. xvi. 23—30, where the ignorance of 
the people seems to shew that that was believed to be the first cele- 
bration of the day. 


Ans. The week is referred to in Gen. vii. 4, 10, 10, 12, 
comp. Jer. xiv. 15, 17, 18, and named in Gen. xxix. 27, 28, and 
the Sabbath itself in Ex. xxiii. 12, one of the earliest portions 
of the Pentateuch ; whereas Ex. xvi. belongs to the L. = and 
commits the anachronism of enforcing the observance of the 
Sabbath before any law had been given on the subject. 

Prot. Martineau then proceeds to “test the language of these 
verses, 





(i. 82} is used here in the sense of “host,” as in Deut. iv. 19, 
xvii. 3, but nowhere else, except in the history of the later kings, when 
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worship was paid to the sun and moon and all the host of heaven. In 
Genesis, as everywhere in the Pentateuch, except Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3, 
the word has its original meaning, “ army.” 


Ans. 1 Kings xxii. 19, 2 Kings xvii. 16, xxi. 3, 5, xxiii. 4, 5, 
above referred to, also belong to D., if (as I maintain) D. was no 
other than Jeremiah, the writer of the Books of Kings ; though 
1 Kings xxii. 19 refers to the time of Jehoshaphat, not to that 
of the later kings. But in these passages N22 stands for the 
host of stars, or in 1 Kings xxii. 19 for the angelic host ; whereas 
in Gen. ii. 1 it is used in another and very peculiar sense, “ their 
host” = the whole multitude of things in heaven and earth (comp. 
Neh. ix. 6). In fact, this argument tends to shew that E. is not 
identical with D. or J. or L. L. 

(ii.) TY9D is used constantly by J. and the other writers, but by E. 


F 2° 


in Genesis only twice, xvii. 22, xlix. 33. 


Ans. Add also Gen. ii. 1, 2, which makes 4 instances for FE. 
whereas throughout the Pentateuch and Joshua the word is used 
by J., D. and L.L., 18, 12 and 17 times respe tively, which 
numbers should have been 4, 27, 13, 30, in proportion to the 
qu uitity of matter belonging to these different writers (VI. 275). 
In other words, E. uses the word even more freely than J. or L. L. 


(ili. TMTIN PD is a somewhat later word, used in Genesis only twice. 


and then by i 


Ans. But it occurs in the very ancient passage, Ex. xxii. 8, 11; 
comp. Ju. xvi. 11. 


iv.) The omission of the article before the noun when its adj 
has it OCWAWT SVS), is a later and less correct idiom, occurring 
in Gen. xli. 26 (J.). 


Ans. Gen. xli. 26 belongs to the Second Elohist ; that is, it is 
one of the o/dest portions of Genesis, of nearly the same age as 
kK. (V. 291); and the same form occurs in Gen. i. 31, where 
Prof. Martineau says it “is doubtless to be corrected,” and made 
to agree with v. 5, 8, 13, 19, 23; see also a ial wins», Gen. 
i. 21, ix. 10, but 77 wing, Gen. 1x. 12, 15, 16. If indeed it 
were certain that the idiom in question was found only in later 
Hebrew, the above phenomena would go far to imply a later 
origin for the whole Elohistic Narrative. But Gesenius (Gr. 
§ iii. 2, 7) and Kalisch (Gr. I. § lxxxiii. ¢) give no hint of this ; 
and the latter quotes besides Gen. xli. 26—the following pas- 
sages where the same idiom occurs in older Hebrew, written for 
the most part (as I hold) in the age of David and Solomon: Jo. 


D 
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xvii. 9; Ju. vi. 25; 1 Sam. xiv. 29, xvii. 12, 17, xix. 22; 2 Sam. 
xii. 4; 1 Kings vii. 8, 12. 

(v.) “God blessed the seventh day.” E. blesses persons only; D. is 
fond of blessing things Deut. vii. 13, xxviii. 4, 5, 12, xxxiii. 11, 13), 

Ans. This argument seems to be unimportant, more especially 
as E. blesses the birds and fishes in Gen. i. 22. 

(vi.) WIP, “sanctify,” is used nowhere else in Genesis. 

Ans. But it occurs in some of the earliest portions of Exodus ; 
e.g. xix. 10, 14, xxii. 31 [wrong reference, read xiii. 2 ?]; comp. 
Ju. xvii. 3, 1 Sam. vii. 1, xvi. 5, xxi. 5. 

Upon the whole, I cannot agree that “a comparison with Fx. 
xx. 8—11 makes it evident that our writer is the same as the 
writer of that version of the Ten Commandments,” i.e. the Deu- 
teronomist ; nor, therefore, do I find it necessary tu assume (with 
Prof. Martineau) that, “in adding a seventh day to the Elohistie 
account of the Creation left complete at i. 31, he so far imitated 
his predecessor as to use ELonrm and not YAuwe in v. 2, 3, which 
has misled previous critics.” In short, it appears to me that 
“ previous critics” were right in believing that Gen. ii. 1—3, 
as well as v. 4a, which Prof. Martineau admits to belong to E.,— 
is part of the Elohistic Narrative. , 

But, if this belief is well founded, the conclusion seems to me 
to be irresistible that Kuenen, &c., are in error in maintaining 
that the Elohistic Narrative itself belongs to the L. L. For the 
Decalogue in Exodus, as well as that in Deuteronomy, is the work 
of D. (VL App. p. 99), and Ex. xx. 11 refers distinctly to Gen. 
ii. 1—3, and consequently implies the previous existence of the 
Elohistie Narrative. Even on*Prof. Martineau’s view, as he says, 
this previous existence of the Elohistic Narrative would seem to 
be implied, es] ecially by the words, *“ For in six day s YANWE 
made the heaven and the earth, the sea and all that in them is,” 
which refers apparently to the account of the “six days’” crea 
tive work in Gen. i 1—31. But the allusion in Ex. xx. 11 to 
Gen. 1. 1 3 is unmistakeable ; and I see not how it is possible 
that IXuenen’s view should be maintained, except by supposin 
that the Decalogue in Exodus is itself also part of the L. L., 
imitated from that in Deuteronomy,—a supposition which is for 
bidden by the fact that all critics, as far as | am aware—-e. ¢. Graf, 
Kuenen, Knobel, quoted by me in VI. App. p. 101—agree in 
the conclusion that the variations in the two versions of the De- 
calogue shew that the form in Exodus is the older of the two, 
from which the other has been copied, 


—IS 


J. W. Natat. 
Bishopstowe, Natal, May 20. 1875. 
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himself confesses tl “we do not find here such numet nid 
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this section with confidence to his hand.” Accordingly h an 
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later date : / tot the land, nev l J. pt 
Gen. xlvii. ere it and used different] nol 
: before De Isaiah only in } | 
assave of xX. » ( the poet ! ae * 
weg use is different ot tal Deut., Jud. and 
Sam. ; BOW thou shalt land for the prod but 
see my remarks on Colenso a rare word, not ring 
in this sense, and probably not at all, till Deut., Kings, Je: 
but the same which is us of releasing the d ni 
the seventh year; from w ude that our pass by 
rowed the expression from the Deuteronomist, while assignin 


the term “ year of release” a different meaning,-of which Deutero 
nomy knew nothing ;F M13 to rest, in the sense of to ; (not 





to rest i.e. remain ina place, or to cease ), occurs in the Penta 
teuch only here and in D. v. 14, which verse is probably the 
original of ours, as it las also th me words, ov, ¢ t 

thy stranger; finally, the verb WD o s only in two ¢ 
passages in the whole Bible, i.e. Ex. xxxi. 17, which is very 
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similar and of t 
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consideration for the wants of others is so characteristic of D. 
(see Deut. xiv. 29, xv. passim, xx. 5—11, &c.), that I am sur- 
prise d this suggestion should not have been made before.—* Siz 
days would tinply the sacred number 3 2” But my view is that E, 
described the Creation as eiyht acts, which a later editor (pro- 
bably D.) has contrived to convert into siz days, adding a seventh ; 
asa Divine Sabbath. (See Theol. Lev. Vol. V. p. 1, especially ; 
18—25, where I have attempted to extract the original narrative, 
in which the acts are performed hy the Word of God.) 
ii.) I willingly allow some force to this argument. 

(iii.) Bishop Colenso’s position rests on no known facts: he 
can only speak of probabiliti s, and concedes that the Elohist had 
no special interest. If he had no special interest, why go out of 
his way to invent a Divine Sabbath? more especially if, as is 
probable, even a human one did not exist in his time ? 

(iv.) A weel, as a period of seven days, where there is no 
allusion to Sabbath observances, is not to the point. Such is 
mentioned dy J. in G, xxix. 27, 28; in vii. 4, 10, viii. 10, 12, 
seven days only are named by the same writer, which it is 
scarcely admissible to treat as a reference to the week, and im- 








plicitly to the Sabbath. : 
On the language of these verses, : 
(i.) S32 means properly army, and is used in no other sense / 


before the time of Isaiah. It is then applied to the “army of 
heaven,” the stars (Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3, 2 Kings xxiii. 5), or 
more rarely the angelic host (1 Kings xxii. 19). In Gen. ii. 1, 
the pronoun in “the whole host of them” probably refers to 
“heavens,” which preceded, as S22 is never used elsewhere of 
the population or contents of the earth ; and see Ps. xxxiii. 6 
and Is. xlv. 12. If, however, it is to be understood here, as Bp. 
Colenso contends, of the “whole multitude of things in heaven 
and earth,” this is a still further generalization of meaning, which 
must be /afer, not earlier, than the more definite sense of the 
“army of heaven”—its moving and quasi-living population, the 
stars; and it is to be observed that the stars are so called espe- 
cially when personificd as objects of worship. If Bishop Colenso 
will carefully consult a Hebrew Concordance, he will find the 
evidence as to the use of this word to be more striking than 
three-fourths of similar evidence on the use of words on which 
he has based most weighty arguments. I may add that it was 
this word which induced me to suspect the date of these verses, 
and that I consider this alone to suffice to establish my point. 
(ii.) The Bishop’s argument requires the preliminary accept- 
ance of this passage as Klohistie, the very point 


at issue. 
(iii.) In Ex. xxii. 8, 11, Gen. xxxiii. 14 (N 


B. all by J., 
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not E.), as well as 1 Sam. xv. 9, TIN denotes concretely a 
thing got by labour, a possession ; Gen, xxxix. 11 (J.) is the 
only passage before the age of Deuteronomy (if it be so) where 
the word has the abstract sense, /ahour, work. The Cor rdance 
proves the word to be in this latter sense so favourite and chiarac- 
teristic of the later prose writers, that Bishop Colenso ought 
rather to wonder that I did not put the case stro 

(iv.) Ewald says -(Ausftihr. Lehrb. § 293, a), “Selten und 


ze ein, die kraft 


) 
hesonders erst spit dringt auch die bequeme kii 
der bestimmung erst in die mitte zu setzen” (i.e. to put the 
article only in the middle between noun and adjective, that is 
before the adjective only). I have tested-all the instance 3 quot d, 
as well as many others ; and only observe here that in Josh. xvii. 
9, 1 Sam. xix. 22 and 1 Kings vii. 8, 12, the text is corrupt, and 
in 2 Sam. xii. 4 the punctuation is erroneous ; in Jud. vi. 25, 
the absence of the article with "2D is to be accounted for by 
its being in stat. const. to =) yaw, notwithstanding that 
‘Stem intervenes ; and so in 1 Sam. xiv. 29 M37 belongs to 
oYyn, which in st. const. cannot take the article. “The two pas- 
sages, 1] Sam. xvii. 17 and Gen xli. 26 (AawM a> yaw) look 
as if exceptionally after cardinal numerals the definite substan- 
tives were allowed to be without article ; but a comparison of 
the great number of instances of cardinal numbers in Gen. xli. 
and elsewhere rather inspires the conviction that these solitary 
instances of departure from a universal principle are due to a 
false reading (perhaps the omission of a second 77 after rmwy, 
in 1 Sam. xvii. 17) and a false interpretation (the correct one 
being “five kine—the good ones,” in Gen. xli. 26). Any how these 
passages throw no light on ours, where we have not @ cardinal 
numeral (substantive), but an ord/nal (adjective). The other 
phrase TROT we none of the grammarians will allow to be 
in point. Fiirst and Gesenius treat 777 as a substantive and 
we as st. const. : Ewald, who treats mr as an adjective, cites 
the passage to exemplify the principle that participle s (and par- 
ticipial adjectives) may be connected with their nouns, even when 
these are indefinite, by means of the article, which then has 
something of the force of a relative (“soul which lives:?” Ausf. 
Lehrb. § 335, a). Even Gesenius, whose ideas on the article 
are far from clear, notices this principle of Ewald’s (Ausf. L 
biiude, § 168, 1. 4, end). 

(v.) Let my argument stand for what it is worth: the birds 
and fishes are addressed as persons or living agents : “ Be fruitful 
and multiply,” &e. 

(vi.) The passages in Exodus are by the Jhvhist, and he is 
just the writer whom one would expect to speak of sancti/ying ; 
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they raise no presumption that the Elohist would do so, but 
rather the contrary. 

Finally, the reference in Ex. xx. 11 to the six days’ work and 
seventh day’s rest of Gen. i. 1—ii. 3, does not necessarily imply 
the previous existence of the latter, but is even more natural if 
it be a reference to conte Mporancous words- used perhaps by 
the same writer. With the final reasoning of Bishop Colenso I 
perfectly agree. 

See Academy, Jan. 15 and Feb. 1, 1873, in which. T. K. C. 
assents to my argument as to the lateness of Gen. ii. 1—3, and 
himself suggests the Deuteronomist to be the writer. 

Russett Martineau. 





VIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 





THE important ecclesiastical event of the quarter, so far at least 
as the Church of England is concerned, is one which has escaped 
much notice ; we mean the alteration in the constitution of the 
Court of Final Appeal in ecclesiastical causes. In theory, the 
Monarch, in virtue of the Royal Supremacy, is supreme Judge in 
matters of Church doctrine and discipline ; and indeed, up to the 
present time, the Queen has herself always pronounced judgment 
on them, though ot course acting on the advice of the Committee 
of Council. Acts of Parliament of Henry VIII. first transferred 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Pope to the King, and next 
vested it in a so-called Court of Delegates, over which the King 
theoretically presided. This Court continued to exist till, by 
Acts passed in 1832 and 1833, was constituted the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, a body having a wider jurisdiction 
than it is now necessary to define. But as the Court of Delegates, 
which for ecclesiastical purposes it superseded, was composed 
partly of lay and partly of ecclesiastical members, it was provided 
that the new Judicial Committee, when it heard Church causes, 
should be augmented by the addition of such Archbishops and 
Bishops as were also Ine mbers of the Privy Council. su h was 
the origin and constitution of the tribunal which, by its decisions 
in a long series of causes eel/ bres, from the case of Mr. Gorham 
to that of Mr. Purchas, has done so much to define the legal 
position of clergym n of the Church of England. 

Lord Selborne’s new Judicature Bill, amid all the revolution 
which it has made in our judicial system, originally did nothing 
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to alter the constitution of this Court. But when it came down 
to the House of Commons, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, with the assent 
of Mr. Beresford Hope, who in some sort represents the High- 
Church party in the House, proposed that all ecclesiastical appeals 
should in future be made to the new Supreme Court constituted 
by the Bill, a Court in which, it is needless to say, only lay 
Judges have a seat. To this sudden change no one in the House 
of Commons seems seriously to have objected. The Low-Church 
party were satisfied with the stronger recognition thus given to 
the fact of the Royal Supremacy ; all they want is a Court which 
shall declare, and they are afraid of a Court which might betake 


itself to making, doctrine. On the other hand, the High-Church 


men, who have always rebelled in heart, and sometimes with 
audible voice, against a Court which was not exclusively spiritual, 
felt themselves absolved from all allew lance in foro onscientiae to 
a tribunal which was wholly legal, and contained no ecclesias- 
tical element at all. The general public cared very little about 
the matter at all, except so far as it has a general notion that 
Bishops do not make very impartial judges, and may advantaze 
ously be relieved of duties which they can hardly discharge with 
dignity. But all this was changed when the Bill got back to the 
House of Lords, and changed for the worse. The B shops are 
restored to the Court, but only as assessors. They are to keep 
the lawyers theologically straight if they can. They are to give 
idvice, but not to vote. In other words, they are to exercise as 
much hidden influence as they know how, without being bound 
by the r sponsibility of sharing in asolemn declaration of the 
law. Probably their influence on the decisions of the Supreme 
great, and the hurt dignity of the Bench 


but it is 


‘ourt will not be very 
may be solaced without much harm having been done ; 
IM po ible to suppose that the objections of the High-Churech 
party to lay jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical will be met by 
so merely formal a concession. Still the quietness with which 
the change has been effected, and the absence of protest from any 
party in the Church, is one proof the more that no one any longer 
expects the solution of “ burning questions” in the Church from 
prosecutions or legal decisions. What is the use of judgments 
which the clergy will not obey and which Bishops dare not 
enforce? Only one Bishop— Baring of Durham —is bold enough 


to attempt to impose the Purchas Judgment upon the  Ritaalistic 


clergy of his diocese ; and he, met with every kind of ~ lnaclous 
opposition, is almost necessarily driven to write lettes hich 
have a tyrannical sound, and to perform acts which savour of 


persecution. The details of his squabbles with Mr. Grey of Mor 


peth, Dr. Dykes of Durham, and Mr. Wilkinson of Gateshead, 
recording | 


are not worth 
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the pretexts by which conscientious men may excuse themselves 
for disobeying the law, and the impossibility of enforcing the law 
without investing the offenders with all the advantages of mar- 
tyrdom. 

With this exception, Parliament stands still, and will not legis- 
late on Church matters. The House of Lords, under Lord 
Shaftesbury’s impulse, has rejected Mr. Salt’s Facilities for Wor- 
ship Bill, apparently on the ground that it would be sure to 
work in favour of the party of movement—that is, just now, the 
Ritualists. Lord Oranmore did indeed call the attention of the 
House of Lords to the petition of the 483 clergymen and the 
memorial of the Church Association, which we mentioned in our 
last, but naturally with no practical result. The Primate made 
a speech, of which the chief feature was an attack upon the four 
Theological Professors of the University of Oxford— Pusey, 
Liddon, Bright and King—who had signed a petition to Con- 
vocation in favour of non-communicating attendance at the 
Eucharist. Lord Salisbury pointed out the fact that the 483 


were about 24 per cent. of the 20,000 clergy of the Church of 


England, and that “a per-centage of 25 of folly is but a small 
proportion among so large a body of men.” So, with a laugh, 
the question passed by, and Lord Oranmore must have felt, if 
never before, that his fervid Evangelicism had nothing to trust 
to in the legislative action of the House of Lords. 

In the mean time, outraged Protestantism, under the leader- 
ship of Lord Shaftesbury, has been busy in the attempt to create 
a strong anti-confessional and anti-ritualistic feeling out of doors. 
Meetings have been held up and down the country, and notably 
one at Exeter Hall, in which violent things have been said to 
approving ears, without however awakening, so far as can be seen, 
any fresh vehemence of popular opinion. Evangelical Chureh- 
men are to a certain extent aroused and terrified, but the country 
is quiescent. A “ Vigilance Committee,’ composed of Church- 
men, to whose number a few carefully selected Dissenters have 
been added, has taken the Protestantism of the country under its 
protection ; but nearly all that it has so far done has been to 
appeal for help to the Methodist Conference, which has replied 
with appropriate platitudes, without pointing out or accepting 
any method of common action. The Church Association has 
been corresponding with the Bishops, urging them to put the law 
in motion against Romanizing clergymen, and has received from 
f them assurances of loyalty to the Church of England, 
which are wonderfully satisfactory to all who are disposed to be 
satisfied with well-ordered words. The only practical step the 
Bishops have taken is to issue the following Report on Confes- 
sion, Which, like most other Episcopal manifestos, has the doubt- 
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Suinmary of Eccles 


but who at least knew what he was doing and whither he was 
tending, the Church has lost in Bishop Wilberforce, whos sud - 


death sent a thrill through English, and « specially Church society, 
which has not ev a Pb »passed away. This is neither th time 
nor th p! ice for estimates « t pera ter, Which may follow in due 


} 


course; but it may be noticed ake men at a distance, who neither 
were within reach of the Bishop’s personal fascinations, nor had 
the opportunity of knowing his ability in the administration of a 





diocese, were a little astonished at the almost unanimous outburst 
of affection and admiration which foll | his death. One thing 
is certain, that, whatever else he was or did, he did his work 

a Bishop with singular ability, industry and su s. He trans 


formed the diocese of Oxford into his own likeness, and would 
if he had lived, have done as much for the diocese of Winchester. 
Presently, when the history of the so-called Catholic revival comes 
to be v vritten, it will be told how he was one of the most | Wer- 
ful, even if unacknowledged, agents in bringing it about ; h 
vithout being a leader of thought, or ever abandoning the caution 
of a wise administrator, his government provided the soil and air 
in which Catholic pring ip les and practic s found it easy to grow. 
His place at Winchester is fille by Dr. Harold Browne, Bishop 
of Ely; and the Vicarage of Leeds furnishes yet another recruit to 
aye Bench in i person of Canon Woodford, who sue 
hop Browne. Both are High-Churchinen, and both belong 
to the safe rather than to the extreme school. Still Myr. Glad 
stone’s Bishops are far too much of one colour, and are having a 
creat effect in what High-Churehmen would eall “ raising the 
tone” of the Church of England. Whether that is an end which 


a te Liberal statesman should have in view, is quite another 





St. ‘Ties Pimlico, which in the days of the old Liddell 
and Westerton controversy used to be a notoriou High Church, 
wants to have a Bal lacchino, and has applied to the Bish pp of 
L ondon for a faculty to erect it. The thing itself, which bears so 
Romish-sounding a name, is a « nopy over the altar, such as the 


vigantie structure, supported on columns of twisted bronze, which 
towers beneath the dome of St. Peter’s. It is common enough in 
churches of Italian architecture, and Sir Christopher Wren in- 
tended to erect one in St. Pauls; but would be ve ry mu h out 


place in a small and dark Gothic church, such as we unde) 
stand St. Barnabas to be. But f in ] ransi 
tion is ea y to the thought of the Mystical Presence which lies 


beneath it, and which it is designed to honouwt > and so a hot 
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manifestation of the real thing has taken place in the me ie 
to Paray-le-Monial, the shrine of the Blessed Marguerite Marie 
Alacoque, conducted by the Duke of Norfolk and the Bishop of 
Salford, and the solemn dedication of England, whatever that 
may mean, to the honour of the Sacred Heart. We hope in our 
next number to be able to give an account in detail of this last, 
we wish we could say abnormal, growth of Catholic superstition ; 
it may suffice meanwhile to point the warning. There is no 
necessary connection between Baldacchinos and Pilerimazes : 
but for all that, they are parts « { one system, ind the ti sition 
from one to the other, if gradual, is tolerably sure. And the 
worship of the Real Presence and of the Sacred Heart have their 
root in the same lamentable confusion of the spiritual with the 
sensual. 

We have little else to chronicle The Irish Synod has passed 
three important alterations in the Prayer-book: the first, the 
vddition of a rubrie “denying the existence of such a presence 
in the Eucharist, that adoration to it may be rightly done :” the 
second, the addition of another rubric to the a service, 
“refusing to oblige ministers of the Church to hold or teach an 
efiected spiritual change in regeneration _ the thin 1 changing 
the absolution in the Vi isitation of the Sick to a precatory form. 
At the same time, all these changes may be again changed, when 
the deliberations of the Synod are finally put into the form of 
Bill. Bishe p Reinkens, of the Altkatholik Church, has been 
formally consecrated by the Jansenist Bishop of oe ao 


whose hands, however, as was pointed out in ow , he ea 
receive ouly a doubtful } lace ip Gesasediiinamminiion, A more 


important thing, at least for the immediate prosperity of his 
Church, is, that his episcopal status has po en formally recognized 
by the Prussian Government. Last all, Mr. Knicht, of 

efreshed in healt h from his enforced 
holiday, has, as we anticipated, been immediately laid hold of 
by hi Free-Church tormentors. The heaps forts met on the 
11th of September, and resume: | pro edure at the point where 
it was left off on the 8th of May in consequence of Mr. Knight’s 
illness. He was called upon to read defences against the libel 
ig had been , e] red 


th teaching unsoun 


Dundee, who has returned 





into his hands, charging him 
regard to the range and effti- 
vculous, and in regard to the 
noral law. In answer, Mr. 


cacy of prayer, in re uy to the 





connection between phy 
Knight made a final statement, in which he repudiated the con 
structions which had been put by the Presbytery on his teaching, 
mud carefully re-explained his positions generally, and especially 


his views about Prayer. On the motion of Dr. Wilson, the 
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Court adjourned at the conclusion of Mr. Knight’s speech, and 
agreed to meet again on the 22nd, to resolve on what their future 
procedure should be—either to drop the libs l, should they set 
cause, or to proceed to discuss its relevancy. At this meeting, 
Dr. Wilson, after soundly abusing Mr. Knight, and declaring 
that in his opinion he had so modified, or even so partially re- 
tracted, his former teaching as to justify leniency, moved that 
the libel be abandoned and the case dropped. Another motion, 
that Mr. Knight be required to repudiate his article in the Con- 
temporary Review, was lost, and Dr. Wilson’s became the finding 
of the Court. The important part of Dr. Wilson's motion is as 
follows. After a long preamble, it goes on to say—* Therefore 
the Presbytery, while deploring the vagueness still characterizing 
Mr. Knight’s views on the subject of Prayer and Providence, 
feel warranted in departing from the libel; and in doing so, as 
they hereby do, they declare, that while earnest and wise endea- 
vours to gain over to the faith doubters and unbelievers are 
highly to be commended, they hold it to be indispensable as a 
condition of success in such endeavours, that those who make 
them should clearly state and loyally defend the truth as held 
by the Christian Church, since uncertainty as to the apologist’s 
own position renders his efforts nugatory, and even making them 
in effect a betrayal rather than a defence of the faith.” Thus 
ignominiously for the hunters ends this long heresy hunt. We 
shall watch with much interest the conduct of the Free Presby- 
tery of Dundee the next time that Mr. Knight boldly speaks his 
mind on some of the “burning questions” of the day. We have 
the greatest contidence that, though acquitted, he is not silenced. 
But whether his prosecutors really acknowledge his right to think 
and speak for himself, or are only waiting for a better opportunity 
of crushing him, remains to be seen. 
CuHaruLes Bearp. 


VIIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Lectures onthe Pentateuch and the Moahite Stone. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo. London : 
Longmans. 1873. 

Tuis volume contains twenty-six lectures on the subjects which 
the author has treated in detail in his large work on the Penta- 
teuch. It may be recommended to those who, whether from lack 
of time or through unwillingness to engage in the minute criti- 
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eism of which the larger work is full, desire to learn the results 
attained by the most thorough, painstaking and enlightened 
English historical critic of the Bible of ou day. They are here 
presented with a lucidity which leaves nothing to be desired, and 
the internal consistency of the whole system is brought out in 
even stronger relief than in the large work. Indeed, students of 
the latter will welcome this resumé quite as much as more general 
readers, for the conspectus it affords of the main lines of argu- 
ment and the results. It is important to observe, for the benefit 
of those who have not yet engaged in these studies, and who 
are liable to be misled by taunts about the neologist critics 
refuting each other by the difference of their conclusions, that Dr. 
Colenso is throughout this as well as the previous work the 
exponent not of his own views only, but of these of the libe- 
ral school—that which is freed from the bondage of tradition— 
of the Continent. The consensus of judgment on most points 
—from general principles to minute word-criticism—is indeed 
most striking, and inspires us with just confidence that the form 
to which the labours of these learned and impartial men have 
reduced the history of the patri uchal age and of Hebrew legis- 
lation is in the main that which will prevail when the baseless- 
ness of unsupported tradition is generally understood. Thus 
this bock of Bishop Colenso’s possesses an importance which 
might not be at once recognized, as the first popular exposition 
of the True History. And although the full argument, which 
rests largely on nice distinctions of style in the use of words and 
phrases in the Hebrew original, cannot find a place in a work 
like the present, yet the general line of reasoning, on which the 
conclusions rest, is exhibited clearly enough. 

In the present day and in the hands of the critical school, the 
knowledge of the Pentateuch is the knowledge of the whole pre- 
christian Hebrew history. The legislation is found to be brought 
down to the latest period of Old Testament history ; and there 
are also contained in the Pentateuch both narratives and pro- 
phecies that betray dates of composition far down in the monar- 
chical age. Hence a book which discusses the age and author- 
ship of the Pentateuch is incidentally a commentary on the 
prophets, histories, and othe parts ol the Old Testament also. 
The Pentateuch is not, as it used to be thought. the oldest and 
surest part of the Hebrew bible, but the very most doubtful of 
all. The only reliable authorities for the history and the law 
are the prophets, and (for later times at least) the books of 
Samuel and Kings ; from these we may draw our conclusions as 
to the credibility of the Pentateuch itself. We are then forced to 
believe that the entix system ol Levitical or sacerdotal legislation, 
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which occupies the larger part of the books of Exodus, Leviticus 
and Numbers, was gradually formed under the later Kings, but 
not completed till long after the return from the Babylonian 
captivity, and the earlier religion, relieved of this incubus, appears 
to have borne a character very different from that given to it by 
later priests. The Ten Commandments, far from being the foun 
dation of the religion, are only a resumé of its character as it 
appeared to a spiritually-minded writer of the age of Josiah, and 
are certainly not the words which were originally described as 
being written on the tables of stone. The worship of Jhvh 
formed no exception among the religions of the ancient world, 
in starting on its course in a state of perfect purity and spit 

tuality ; rather, like other religions around it, it was tainted wi 
impurities inevitable in a savage age, and demanded human 
sacrifices—as the story of Abraham’s offering of his son still 
attests—which the humanity of later legislation ordered to bi 
always redeemed and not offered. 

While the unity of the critical school is as remarkable as I 
have said, the inferences drawn from the evidence on some points 
of importance are very different. Kuenen and most of the Dutch 
school have seceded from the older opinion still held by most of 
the Germans, that the passages of the patriarchal history in 
Genesis which are distinguished by the use of the word Elohim 
(God) instead of Jhvh are older than those which use the latter 
name, and hold them to be written by the same school of priestly 
writers which drew up the Levitical legislation in a late age. 
A certain sunilarity ot style no doubt suggested this transpo- 
sition ; which was further recommended by the idea that the 
cold brevity of the stories might be better accounted for on the 
supposition that the writer was a priest than if it were a popular 
tale written down in comparatively ancient times. Dr. Colenso, 
though deriving much of his best matter from Dutch sources, on 
this important head opposes Kuenen and holds with the Ger 
mans ; and he seems to me to prove satisfactorily the continuity 
and completeness of the Elohistic narrative in Genesis, from which 
its priority seems to be a necessary inference, especially if (as 
seems equally clear) the Jhvhistic narrative was not complete in 
itself, but only supplemented this by insertion of additional 
stories. As long, however, as men of such tine judgment on 
other points as Kuenen remain unconvinced, this question must 
be considered as still sub judice. 

Dr. Colenso gives (from Hupfeld) a new explanation of the 
original meaning of the Sabbatical year. He says, 

* The fact is that the more ancient law [Ex. xxiii. 10, 11), on which 
this | Lev. Xxv. 4, 5| is based, Sys nothing about the / 


land resting. 
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It only, ‘Six ve hou lt land and ] p 
d And the seventh year thou It let it rest and li 
that is, the produ not the land that the poor of thy ple may 
eat, and it they leave’—\ h of itself implies a plentiful yield, not 
th ntv vleani f untilled land—‘the beasts of the field shall 
eat. S It thou do to vi l, to thine olive PPP 
lat ] ! he \ wter of tl l i- 
mana. h weth of lf? in the Sabbatical uw, from 
the untill d unp l vi is not li to left wholly 
to the poor ar | } but is to be food for the owne) 
id his 4 it ] tl l the 1 na it 1s 
further pre | in tl ixth y land vill brine forth 
fruit for t I the benevolent purpose of the original 
institution is turned into a mere empty show of reverence for God, 


the result being that no charity whatever is here enjoined.” 

It is unfortunate that both nouns, /and and produce, being of 
the same gender, it is impossible to prove positively to which the 
pronoun é refers. The verbs translated /et rest and Lie still 
both mean more properly /et go or leave alone, and may be at 
least as correctly used of not touching the produce as of abandon- 
ing the land. And another argument in favour of the supposi- 
tion that the guthering the produce, not the sowing the land, is 
the thing to be omitted in the seventh year, may be found in 
the fact, that the next sentence says that the vineyard and olive- 
yard (which are not sown at all) are to be treated in the same 
way. Moreover, the very different phraseology employed by the 
later writer of Leviticus (the “sabbath of rest for the land,” 
suggesting an analogy with the weekly Sabbath, which is not 
implied in the “ leaving alone” of Exodus) certainly appears to 
shew a changed conception of the functions of the seventh year. 
At the same time | consider that the pronoun i¢ in the above 
quoted sentence cannot naturally be referred to any word but 
is plainly 
But even so the passage may fairly bear Colenso’s 
interpretation ; for the words, “in the seventh year thou shalt 
let it (the land) qo an l ahandon it.’ 
think most naturally, denote an abandonment of it before sowing, 


land, the principal preceding noun, to which produce 
subordinate. 


do not necessarily, nor I 


le. the omission of sowing, but may quite as well deseribe an 
ahaundoniment of land already “M to the poor by way of charity. 





The origin of the Passovei (pesach ) is wi ipped in obscurity, 
at all events for those who see in th story of Jhvh “1 } ing ovel 
(pasach )” the houses of the Israelites in Egypt when he smote 
the first-born of the Egyptians, only a fiction invented to account 
for the name, like the etymological story of the infant Moses 
“drawn out of the river,” and many others. But Dr. Colenso 


can scarcely be right in explaining the feast as one when the 
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first-borns both of man and beastwere “made to pass-over to 
Jehovah. .... This ceremony was called the Pesach or Passing- 
over ;”’—for the verb invariably used of making victims “ pass 
throuch the fire to Moloch” is not Mw5 pasach, but 92D abar: 
and the former rather denotes jumping over than going through. 
It is better to leave the origin of a word doubtless of very high 
antiquity unexplained, than to hazard so very questionable an 
explanation as this. } 

Dr. Colenso is generally so skilful in the selection of his autho- 
rities that we feel bound to notice an occasional exception. Once 
in this work, and occasionally elsewhere, he has based some very 
questionable statements upon Inman’s “ Ancient Faiths,” a pre- 
tentious and wholly empirical work of unsupported speculation, 
derived largely from an earlier work of the same character, Hig- 
gins’s “ Anacalypsis,” which in the present age of more exact 
linguistic and mythological science can only be regarded as an 
example of wasted ingenuity. 

Whilst noticing this work, I may mention a pamphlet, enti- 
tled “Contributions to the Criticism of the Pentateuch,” by the 
same author, printed (apparently at Natal) for private circulation. 
The chief of these Contributions is a translation of an article by 
Kosters in the Theologisch Tijdschrift, in. support of Kuenen’s 
view (noticed above) as to the late origin of the Elohistie narra- 
tive in Genesis, with a running commentary by the Bishop in 
refutation of its principal theses. The article itself is an able 
exposition of Kuenen’s view ; but in my opinion is satisfactorily 
disposed of by his English translator and commentator. The 
other contents are a minute “ Comparison of the Language of the 
Deuteronomist with that of Jeremiah,” intended still further to 
establish their identity, and a discussion (a portion of which 
is contained in the Lectures) of “The Age of the Sixty-eighth 
Psalm,” in which it is maintained that “there is not a single 
passage in the Psalm which may not be explained most naturally 
with reference to the state of things existing in David’s ftime, 
when the Ark was brought up to Jerusalem.” This high“anti- 
quity is vindicated, I think successfully in the main, against 
many eminent scholars. 








RusseLL MARTINEAU. 


Analysis and Sp cim vs of thie Joseph and Zula ‘J:} a:a Hi. ty ji- 
ceal-Romantie Poem. By the Persian Poet Jami. 12mo. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 


Of the ten great poems of the world recognized by the Jews, 
the Talmud names the Canticle of Solomon, the greatest, or 
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Song of songs. The work is, they say, an allegory relating to 
the love of God for his people in their journey through the wil- 
derness to the promised land. A very worthy compeer with 
this Canticle, on the same subject of the Divine Love, is the 
Gitagovinda, or Songs of Jayadeva, the finest lyric poet of Hin- 
dostan, who flourished before the Christian era. “Those songs 
were written,” we are told, “to celebrate the loves of Crishna 
and Radha,” or “the reciprocal attraction between the Divine 
goodness and the human soul.” The crities may think diversely 
respecting the real meaning of the Canticle, but this purpose of 
the Gitagovinda we have no reason to doubt; for the author 
himself, as rendered by Dr. Adam Clarke, declares : 


“Whatever is Divine in Meditations on Vishnu (i.e. Chrishna), 
whatever is exquisite in the sweet art of love, whatever is graceful in 
the fine strains of poetry ; all that, let the happy and wise learn from 
the Songs of Jayadeva.” 


These mystical poems, relating, the one to God’s mercies to- 
wards his chosen people, the other to the pure and affectionate 
intercourse between God and human souls, are equalled, if not 
surpassed, by a third poem of Eastern production and of similar 
allegorical character, the subject of which is the unveiling of the 
deepest trials vf a loving soul, and how, when purified and 
elevated, it may obtain recognition and love from some far nobler 
soul, which, undefiled even by evil thoughts, ever kept its holy, 
Wise-minded and most righteous course. 

To the same schi larly centleman as the translator of the excel- 
lent Analysis and Specimens from the Persian of Jami which 
are here presented to the public, his friends, if not his country- 
men in general, have from time to time been indebted for several 
very elegant little bouquets, both in prose and metre, of Flowers 
culled from Persian Gardens. Profitably and luxuriously has 
his leisure from public duties been spent on Sadi’s Gulistan, or 
Rose-garden, on his Pend-Nameh, or Collection of Ethics, and 
on his Bostan, or Pleasure-ground. He has also been roaming, 
and finding instruction as well as splendours of the imagination, 
amid Firdusi’s Shah-Nameh, or Heroic Poems on the Persian 
history ; and the Diwan of Hafiz, or Book of Tales. Such the 
paradises whence choice blossoms have been selected and bound 
together in bouquets. And might the hand which culled them 
be named, and the mystery of the initials S. R. revealed, it would 
be acknowledged that no uncultivated taste and unapprenticed 
skill had been at work to gather out rare beauties from the par- 
terres of Persian literature that flourished so much from the 
ninth to the fourteenth century. 
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What child almost throughout the earth, which has been 
taught at all—what instructed man or woman in the Jewish, 
Mahommedan or Christian world—has not heard of and known 
well the history of Joseph, the Hebrew slave ? Embalmed 
in men’s memories from the ancient times, that history may 
have gone forth and prevailed before the building of the Great 
Pyramids themselves. The narrative has been embodied in 
the book of Genesis; it was spread abroad and embellished 
during the intervening ages until Josephus, in his Antiquities of 
the Jews, diluted and almost spoiled it. Next it was made thi 


groundwork of one of the finest, almost inimitable chapters of 


the Koran, and afterwards by Arabian poets and by the greatest 
of Persian writers exquisitely told wherever Arabie and the 
Persian are spoken. What tale of a young man, vain of his 
father’s favour and outcast by his brethren, sold into slavery, yet 
right-minded and of inward purity, and growing up unto the 
wisdom of the most sagacious and powerful ruler, ever interested 
more the youth of all times and countries ? 

A small episode from the history of this Hebrew slave and of 
the princess Zulaikha, a king’s most cherished daughter, has been 
expanded by Jami into a noble poem, “ The Blossom of Hope,” 
as he terms it, “‘a rose from the eternal garden.” This poem t 
us of beauty and love and silent sorrow ; of deceptions attempt 
and love refused and false accusations ; then of glories for t 
victorious over trials; of downcast fortunes to the one that 
tempted ; of her truest repentance ; of the renewal of her youth, 
and of marriage ; of the triumph of real, faithful love ; of long- 
continued union in earthly blessings, and of an almost undivided 
death. 


‘Well for the lover, who, in the pangs of separation, 

Bore such a soul to his beloved in the secret chamber of souls ! 

Yet let no one say, that he in his winding-sheet 

Attained the magnanimity of that lion-hearted woman. 

Who closed fast her eves to all love but his, 

And after that cast down upon his grave the ready money of hea 
life.” * 


Our translator sets this poem before us with great clearness 
and purity of expression. His style, indeed, is fully tinged with 
the natural colouring of the Oriental mind (which is really a 
beauty and not a defect), but it admirably preserves the delicacy 
of the original. Excellent judgment too is shewn in not follow- 
ing out the original “ to its full extent.” Prolixity was often the 


"2.2.8 Joseph and Zulaikha, p. 143 
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fault of the very best of the Eastern poets, and, as in this instance, 
by analysis only (or may we not name it synopsis?) can the reader, 
in an unwearisome and agreeable manner, be put into the posses- 
sion of the many incidents and side actions of the poet’s narra- 
tive. In the work before us, very ingeniously and skilfully has 
this been done by the introduction of a brief analysis in prose, to 
keep up unbroken the continuity of the original poem, and yet 
to prevent the tediousness of those unessential episodes which 
“would not probably be interesting to many readers,” and which 
“have no necessary connection with the subject.” 

Thus 8. R. passes over the praise of the prophet, the prophet’s 
journey to heaven, supplication for his intercession and prayers 
for his blessing ; also much of Adam’s vision respecting the long 
line of his descendants, the visits of numerous ambassadors from 
powerful kings to Zulaikha’s father to demand his daughter in 
marriage, the competition in the slave-market for the purchase of 
the splendidly beautiful Joseph, and a crowd of other incidents 
which Jami deemed ornamental, and were probably absolutely de- 
manded by the poetics of-his country and contemporaries. They 
are passed by with the notice of a few lines. Analysis keeps up 
the continuity of the Persian author’s own poem; but by the 
translator into English the superfluities are rigidly, though not 
ruthlessly, pruned away. The knife lets in the sun’s light and 
warmth upon the better formed and richer fruit. So in the 
Praise of God the poet declares : 


“Thou hast set us free from the infirmity of powerlessness, 
And hast led us onward from ignorance to knowledge ; 
Thou hast shed upon us the light of Thy Book ; 

Thou hast decreed what is to be done, and not done ; 

But we are ever mingling the evil with the good, 

One while doing too much, one while too little. 

We often have lost the way of Thy commandments, 

Have often trodden the paths of disobedience ; 

Yet Thou hast not withdrawn the promise of Thy grace, 
Thou hast not hidden from us the light of Thy guidance.”* 


The great poets of Persia, Firdusi, Sadi, Hafiz and Jami, as is 
well known, are none of them without a European as well as 
their natural and native recognizance. In English, French and 
German, have appeared Firdusi’s Shah-Nameh, a series of heroic 
poems, and the Odes of Hafiz. Between 1795 and 1852, the 
presses of London and Calcutta have issued the whole Persian 
and Arabic works of Sadi, and translations into English of his 





* P. 9, 
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Gulistan, or Rose-garden. The Gulistan indeed was dressed out 
in Latin at Amsterdam in 1654, in English at London in 1806, 
in French in 1834, in German at Leipzig in 1846, and again in 
English at Hertford in 1852 ; and the Bostan, or Pleasure-ground, 
appeared at Calcutta in 1828 and at Vienna in 1858. 

This recital by no means exhausts the subject. Sir William 
Jones, Sir John Bowring and others, have in some degree ren- 
dered Persian poetry familiar to their countrymen. Many of 
Jami, or Djami’s poems have been attended by a similar fortune. 
They are said to be seven in number. Francis Gladwin in 1811 
published in London an English version of Jami’s Resemblance, 
linear and verbal, a philological poem. A little earlier, in 1805 
at Paris, and at Leipzig in 1807, through medium of the French, 
renderings into French and German were issued of Jami’s love 
romance, Medschnoren and Leila; Vienna in 1840 gave to the 
European world Drei allegorische Gedichte Molla Dschamis, and 
in 1846, Der Friihlings-garten ; and Leipzig in 1855, after Dscha- 
mi’s Persian songs, Liebe, Wein und Mancherlei. 

At Vienna too, in 1824, was published, with valuable notes, 
Rosenzweig’s German version of Jami’s historical romance, Joseph 
und Suleicha ; and by the same translator, in 1840, Biographische 
Notizen of that renowned writer. 

Yet, so far as appears, and “ as the translator (S. R.) is aware,” 
the historical romance we are speaking of “is for the first time 
submitted to the English reader” in the “ Analysis and Speci- 
mens.”* Those who look merely to the surface and are misled 
by a name may suppose that the subject itself might have for- 
bidden the including of Joseph and Zulaikha among English 
hermeneutics. But beneath the surface there are many noble 
sentiments to be admired, and a poetic vigour equal to difficulties. 
The treatment of the subject is very masterly. The dangerous 
rock of a prurient imagination is avoided, and one of the deepest 
and darkest of human passions and temptations is portrayed and 
narrated with unusual pureness of expression. From the perusal 
in English we rise with the conviction that Jami’s Joseph and 
Zulaikha may well be described as “the finest work which exists 
in the East.” 

Strangely and preternaturally as the legend ends, there are 


* Nizami, another Persian poet, also composed a poem with the same title 
as that of Jami’s, ‘‘ Joseph and Zulaikha ;” but of Nizami, only his Leila and 
Majrium, and his Makhzanul Asrar, Treasury of Secrets, are translated into 
English (London, 1836 and 1844). Calcutta in 1811 issued his Secander Nama, 
or Expedition of Alexander, which appeared in a French translation at St. 
Petersburg, with the biographies of Nizami and of twelve other Persian poets. 
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consistency and coherency throughout according to Oriental ideas 
of diversity in unity. We follow two gifted human creatures, 
who possess souls almost oppositely attuned, and destined to pass 
~mted scenes amidst very opposite influences. Their aspects of 
life how widely different! In the one case the soul is of a highly 
beautiful yet too sensational a nature ; it yields itself to its emo- 
tions and unchecked inclinations, and it is only by disappoint- 
ments most hard to overcome, and by the severest after discipline, 
that it rises at last above the extreme of debasement and degra- 
dation, and then becomes worthy of that nobler soul for whose 
companionship it yearns. In the other case we have the example 
of that other soul, which, in spite of some early vanities we can- 
not but condemn, yet kept inviolate the true wisdom of manliness 
and virtue, and, though open to human affections, never faltered 
from the high purpose and career of its almost regal dignity. 
We cannot judge the translator with the mind and advantages 
of a critic who understands the original language of this remark- 
able poem ; but as presented to us in English, we have paused 
with great delight over many passages of fine thought and grace- 
ful imagery. To judge for ourselves we must read for ourselves ; 
mere quotation will not supply reflection and judgment. Jami’s 
own words, as rendered into English, will condense into one 
extract the character of the work: he says near the conclusion : 


“See here a book written with the pen of truth, 
Signed with the name of a Lover and Beloved.” 
“ By Heaven ! it is a smiling garden in the new spring, 
Compared with which the garden of Isim is a rough field of thorns.”* 
“See on every side how each rill from the fountain 
Swelleth into a stream full of waters of pleasantness.” 
“ Happy the wayfarer, whom a lucky fortune 
Hath led to the brink of that beautiful river ! 
A look on its waters will wash out sorrow from his heart, 
Will cleanse away the dust from his afflicted bosom ; 
From his soul will extract the mysteries of faith : 
He will draw out the hand of piety from the folds of his garment ; 
From the billowy ocean of the divine mercies 
Will crave to apply a drop to his thirsty lip ; 
And when he holdeth in his grasp the fresh roses, 
He who laid out the garden will not be forgotten.” + 
“For every atom there is a pathway and approach to God.” 


Henry GREEN. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


In a series of essays on Immortality, Inspiration, Miracles and 
the Being of Christ, the Rev. T. W. Fowle seeks to lay the foun- 
dations for “The Reconciliation of Religion and Science.”* His 
attempt is characterized by a large-minded candour, which is not 
afraid to look the grave issues at stake fairly in the face. He 
modestly proposes only to state the conditions which are essen- 
tial for the final solution of the problem, and strives to pave the 
way for future efforts in the same field. There is, as is not per- 
haps unnatural, a little parade of scientific method ; there are 
one or two astonishing leaps of argument, and here and there 


evidences of a surprising incapacity to understand the position of 


intellectual opponents. It is amazing, for instance, to find any 
one seriously pleading that Christ must be divine because he 
never expressed gratitude (e.g. for the use of the ass’s foal or the 
upper room at Jerusalem), or declaring that “the ascension was a 
prophetic intimation of the discovery of Copernicus.” But be- 
hind blemishes such as these lies much earnest and independent 
thought ; and though we are unable to congratulate the writer on 
having done much towards accomplishing the object he desires, 
he at least sets us an admirable example of the spirit in which the 
attempt must be made. We cannot criticise the several essays 
of which the book is composed ; but we feel bound to take ex- 
ception to its primary assumption. Fact, says Mr. Fowle, can 
only be proved by fact; and religion has no claims upon our 
allegiance except so far as it can be shewn to rest upon this 
basis. This is obviously true; but the range of what can be 
proved by facts depends on what is admitted as fact. Now our 
author restricts the scope of facts to that “which is presented to 
the mind through the medium of the organs of sensation.” The 
facts of self-consciousness are excluded ; the necessity of inter- 
preting the universe by our own nature is nowhere recognized ; 
and it is therefore requisite to obtain some objective proof of the 
Divine existence. For this purpose the writer resorts to mira- 
cles, which he classifies into miracles of God, miracles of man, 
and miracles of both together. Miracles of the first class are 
revealing miracles ; such were the burning bush to Moses, the 


voice to Samuel, the dove to the Baptist. But as matters of 


sensation, in what respect did the burning bush differ from a 
house on fire, the voice from the call of Eli, the dove from a 
wood-pigeon flying across the Jordan? Plainly sensation has 
nothing to do with causes ; and therefore we are thrown back on 


* London: H. 8. King and Co, 1873. 
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the despised self-consciousness. And this Mr. Fowle practically 
admits, for he points out that in each case, whatever was the ob- 
jective fact, the appearance was spiritual, not physical ; so that his 
whole position is surrenderedat once. Christ, moreover—and this 
our author should have recollected—always refused to perform 
revealing miracles, and maintained that moral truth must find its 
authentication in the soul. And yet it is declared throughout 
that the belief in the Resurrection will rest ultimately on certain 
moral and spiritual predispositions which incline us to accept the 
evidence for it. This is to reverse the order of judgment com- 
pletely, and make subjective convictions the basis of belief in a 
historical fact. And then, even granting the Resurrection, Mr. 
Fowle’s use of it to prove both human immortality and the deity 
of Jesus is wholly illogical. A single instance would suffice to 
prove spontaneous generation ; if, therefore, one case can be esta- 
blished in which consciousness has survived death, immortality 
(according to his definition of it) is demonstrated. This no doubt 
is true so long as the conditions remain the same. But Mr. Fowle 
argues in one essay that, Christ having risen, men must be im- 
mortal ; and in another, that, Christ having risen, he must be 
God. In the essays on Inspiration we find much with which we 
can most cordially agree ; but the author forgets all about his 
previous limitation of the scope of facts, sets up a faculty of reli- 
gion as distinct as of music or mathematics, and vindicates the 
direct receptivity of the human soul beneath the influences of 
the divine. Altogether, Mr. Fowle’s book will hardly be satis- 
factory to any one. His concessions are too large for those who 
will not think at all, his arguments too loose for those who wish 
to think accurately. In spite of himself, he is trammelled by the 
dogmatics of his church, and his work only supplies another in- 
stance of the fatal effect produced on a mind even of more than 
ordinary vigour by enforced adhesion to certain arbitrary stand- 
ards of truth. 

Under the somewhat large title of “Theology and Morality,”* 
Mr. Llewellyn Davies has grouped together a number of scattered 
essays on various questions of belief and practice. We cannot 
help regretting that it is becoming more and more the habit of 
able men to fritter away power in producing detached writings 
which are really unworthy of the great subjects they discuss. 
Mr. Davies is so competent to handle the highest themes, that 
we feel less grateful to him for these contributions to the solu- 
tion of the questions of the day than we should if they proceeded 
from an inferior writer. The volume opens with an essay on the 


* London : H. S. King and Co. 1873. 
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“Debts of Theology to Secular Influences.” It is too brief for 
special criticism, and is only noteworthy for its general breadth 
of view. In detail Mr. Davies seems to us sometimes to’ miss 
the mark: for instance, he sums up the effect of the spirit of 
democracy in the conclusion that “theology is now constrained 
to teach that, according to the mind of God, the one comprehen- 
sive function of the rich and great is to assist in the elevation of 
the multitude.” But this is rather a modification in the idea 
of duty than in the idea of God ; the real change might be better 
described by saying that it had tended to throw the political con- 
ception of God as King into the background, and emphasize the 
family conception of him as Father, thus making this world the 
scene not so much of government as of education, and supplying 
a new basis for the organization of society. It is true that the 
ideas of God and duty are closely connected; but Mr. Davies 
appears to us precisely to reverse their order of dependence. 
Duty in his view is what God wills. “The reason why we 
ought to do it is because God wills it.” But it is at least as 
competent for us to say, “ Because we feel we ought to do it, we 
believe it to be the will of God.” Surely the consciousness of 
obligation comes first, and the Divine Will serves not as its 
sanction, but as its explanation. There is no reason, according 
to Mr. Davies’ theory, why God should not exercise an abso- 
lutely irresponsible authority, and promote His own glory, if so 
He pleases, by casting unbaptized infants into eternal torments. 
The critical essays are more satisfactory than the theological and 
ethical ; the review of Renan’s “ Les Apdtres” shews that Mr. 
Davies possesses a power of keen and delicate sarcasm ; and the 
article on Erastus and Excommunication gives an interesting ac- 
count of the theses of the timid physician whose name has become 
identified with opinions very different from those which he 
really advocated. Three less elaborate papers on “ Pauperism 
as produced by Wealth,” “Communism,” and “ Combinations of 
Agricultural Labourers,” conclude the volume, and afford an 
instance, only too rare, of the kind of influence which the clergy 
of the Church of England might exert. The book is marked by 
both courage and culture ; but we hope that Mr. Davies’ next 
publication will be more worthy of his high abilities, 

The regret which naturally gathered around the death of the 
late Bishop Ewing will be deepened in many thoughtful minds 
by the perusal,of his last volume of discourses, entitled “ Reve- 
lation considered as Light.”* The loss of a spirit so generous in 
its sympathies and of so much intellectual candour will be felt 


* London: Strahan and Co. 1873. 
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s beyond the limits of the Scottish Episcopal Church. We differ 
widely from the theological views of this gifted writer, but we 
heartily rejoice in his vindication of the positive basis of religious 
truth. His object is to endeavour to help men to realize the 
being of God by that which is best within themselves. This is 
the only satisfactory proof of His existence, as it is the only suf- 
ficient explanation of our own. All doctrines, accordingly, must 
be subject to experiment, and not left to authority merely. 
Revelation, however, though the subject of the volume, is nowhere 
specifically defined, and sometimes we are left to infer that it is 
to be identified with Scripture, while sometimes its meaning is 
indeterminately extended. We wish that the Bisliop had shewn 
more clearly that the distinction between natural and revealed 
religion is altogether artificial. Instead of treating them as two 
aspects of the same facts of consciousness, he regards the one 
as the complement of the other. But no sooner has he separated 
them than he brings them together once more under the juris- 
diction of the moral faculty which must needs judge of the value 
and authority of the revelation. This is, however, really to strip 
it of its decisive and belief-compelling character, and leaves the 
soul in the last resort not only as the sole arbiter, but as the sole 
organ of religious truth. “If God be not truly recognized already 
by what He is and in what we experience and are conscious of, 
it does not seem possible that He can be made known to us at 
all.” Dr. Ewing does not seem to us always to have grasped the 
full results of his principles; and he sometimes abandons his 
basis in the facts of human nature for a certain imaginative mys- 
ticism for which it is hard to find any solid foundation. Thus 
in his treatment of sin and its consequences, he keeps close to 
daily self-knowledge ; but in his references to the sufferings of 
Christ he vibrates between the retrospect of them as an actual 
past event, and the contemplation of them as a present spiritual 
condition, and this gives an air of unreality to his language about 
atonement and redemption which mars his otherwise vigorous 
protest against the current orthodox ideas. Few, however, will 
read these sermons without feeling their own spiritual perceptions 
quickened by their intense earnestness and vivid sympathy. 

The Rev. J. O. Dykes edits a little book on “Some Present 
Difficulties in Theology,” * which consists of four lectures to young 
men, delivered at the English Presbyterian College, London. 
With some display of scientific method, they are at least manly 
in their uncompromising hostility to the tendencies of modern 
scientific thought. In the opening lecture on the Authority of 





* London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1873. 
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Holy Scripture, Mr. Dykes affirms that for his part he is “not 
satisfied that the strict historical accuracy of Holy Writ has ever 
yet been successfully assailed, or that its verbal accuracy is as yet 
indefensible.” Professor Lorimer next attacks the late Rev. 
Baden Powell’s essay on the Study of the Christian Evidences. 
But his argument on behalf of the miracles rests wholly on @ 
priori grounds, and the real gist of the question, viz., What is the 
nature of the testimony? is entirely ignored. The third lecture, 
on “Unbelief, Doubt and Faith,’ by the Rev. John Gibb, is 
chiefly occupied with enforcing the old dilemma, that either the 
best and holiest of men was a deceiver and fanatic, or we must 
admit the claims of Jesus to be the Son of God, the Redeemer 
and Judge of mankind. Professor Chalmers, in the last lecture, 
on “Theories of the Atonement,” vindicates the “expiatory” 
theory in its strongest form. Christ is described as “the sinner’s 
Substitute ;’ and “accordingly we have, in His sufferings and 
death, the amazing spectacle of the moral Ruler of the universe, 
instead of maintaining the inviolability of the law by inflicting 
on sinners the just penalty of their sins, suffering that penalty 
Himself, that law might have a compensation to accept, and love 
a forgiveness to bestow.” It were useless to exhibit the various 
contradictions in which the writer involves himself. This lecture, 
like the others, is useful as a proof of the vitality which orthodox 
conceptions still retain; but the lecturers are clearly beyond the 
reach of criticism. 

The spirit in which “The Gospel History”* is treated by an 
anonymous author is essentially negative and destructive, while 
the volume contains little to justify the word “critically” con- 
tained in the title, criticism, in the technical sense of the term, 
being conspicuous by its absence. One of the concluding para- 
graphs will give an idea of the tone of the book. 


“The result of what has been said is, that the Gospels, which lay 
no claim to divine inspiration, cannot be regarded as historical docu- 
ments, but, as Origen observes, have incorporated with things which 
[may ?] have happened, other things which have not happened. They 
are In all probability, as Philo (quoted by Eusebius, H. E. ii. 17) says, 


‘the commentaries of ancient men, who, as the founders of the sect [of 


the Therapeutz], have left many monuments of this doctrine in alle- 
gorical representations, which they use as certain models, imitating 
the manner of the original institutions.’ ”+ 


* The Gospel History and Doctrinal Teaching critically examined. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Mankind, their Origin and Destiny.” London : Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1873. 

t Pp. 251, 252. 
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Christianity is in fact, according to this writer, only the ex- 
pression, under the form of a narrative, of the material phe- 
nomena of the universe, imitated from Egyptian and Eastern 
mysteries, coupled with false dogmas deduced from them. This 
gigantic hypothesis is founded on the narrowest premisses, sup- 
ported by second-hand scholarship, and maintained with pre- 
sumptuous arrogance, only equalled by the dogmatism with which 
questions are settled in a sentence, when competent critics ac- 
knowledge them still to be doubtful. The industry manifested 
in compiling such a book is worse than wasted ; for while it 
can instruct no one, it may unsettle some minds, if it meets with 
readers as shallow as its writer. 

Very different in character is Mr. Stewart’s treatise on the 
third Gospel.* Here we have careful scholarship and patient 
investigation ; and if the result is not wholly satisfactory, this 
arises rather from the want of such a definite and detailed plan 
in the original as it is attempted to discover, than from any defi- 
ciency of skill and ingenuity in the investigations of the critic. 
Having divided the whole book into paragraphs, the writer dis- 
tinguishes them into two classes, according to the presence or 
absence of definite marks indicating chronological sequence. He 
finds i. 1—iii. 20 and xviii. 15—xxiv. 53 to belong to the former 
class, the paragraphs being mostly strung upon a chronological 
thread ; and iii. 21—xviii. 14 he places in the latter class, pos- 
sessing little, if any, continuity of chronological arrangement. 
It is to this second portion, therefore, that he pays attention, in 
hopes to ascertain the principle of arrangement. He divides it 
into two sections ; in the first (iii. 21—x. 24) there are three 
subdivisions, each beginning with a short heading with a number 
of particulars, and containing in the remainder of it narratives 
illustrative of these particulars. One example will shew how 
this is worked out in detail. 

“T, A. iii. 21, 22, illustrated by a. iv. 1—14. 


B. iii. 231, b. iv. 15. 
C. ili. 23°—38, ” c. iv. 16—22.” 

The supposed method of arrangement in the second section is 
more complex, and space will not permit the detail of it here. 
Enough has been said to shew the method and purpose of the 
writer, and to indicate that the essay is well worth the careful 
study of those who are interested in the subject. Some of its 
conclusions seem strained and far-fetched, for the purpose of 
maintaining the theory which attributes a very artificial plan to 


* The Plan of St. Luke’s Gospel : a Critical Examination. By Rev. Wil- 
liam Stewart, M.A., B.D., &. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 1878. 
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the central portion of the Gospel, but the whole well deserves 
consideration. 

Mr. Lupton has done good service in giving the public Dean 
Colet’s Exposition of the Romans with a Translation.* The 
original Lectures are a notable monument of the theological learn- 
ing and religious spirit of the best minds of the fifteenth century, 
“one of those periods of rare recurrence in history, that form the 
evening and the morning of a new order of things.” We often 
boast of the progress made in the last 300 years, but few modern 
theologians can fail to find benefit from the study of these Lec- 
tures. The Introduction and Notes are very interesting. The 
Translation is spirited, and, as far as we have compared it with 
the original, thoroughly faithful. 

Mr. Voysey’s sixth volume of Sermonst is free from some of 
the blemishes which tended to obscure the merits of former 
volumes, and contains much interesting matter. The addresses 
on Education may be especially mentioned. Speaking of “the 
religious difficulty” in public schools, he says, 

“ These controversies will not cease till people have learnt that text- 
books will not and cannot teach religion ; but that children can only 
be taught religion by persons who are themselves religious ; and that 
it is impossible to keep religion out of a school that is presided over 
by a religious man. He may never let a word of the Bible or Cate- 
chism be heard in the place, never repeat a text, a hymn ora prayer ; 
and yet the children trained by him who loves God shall drink in all 
that is best and purest and most enduring in religion, and shall love 
to have the thought of God with them by night and by day, in the 
school-room and in the playground, in the hour of solemn prayer and 
in the noise and bustle of life.” 

Dean Howson’s Hulsean Lectures on the Character of St. 
Paul§ have reached a third edition, to which a more popular 
character is given by the omission of much of the notes con- 
tained in former editions. There is a new Preface, characterized 
by the moderation of tone generally conspicuous in this author. 
The Lectures themselves are too well known to need remark. 


* Toannis Coleti enarratio in Epistolam S. Pauli ad Romanos. An Exposi- 
tion of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, delivered as Lectures in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, about the Year 1497. By John Colet, M.A., afterwards 
Dean of St. Paul’s.—Now first published with a Translation, Introduction and 
Notes, by J. H. Lupton, M.A., &c. London: Bell and Daldy. 1873. 

+ The ‘Sling and the Stone.” Vol. VI. For the Year 1872. By Charles 
Voysey, B.A., &c. London: Triibner. 1873. 

+ P. 227. 

§ The Character of St. Paul, being the Cambridge Hulswan Lectures for 
1862. By John 8. Howson, D.D., &c. London: Strahan. 1873. 
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When Doctors differ, who shall decide ? Dr. Pusey says, “Yes.” 
Dr. Harrison says, “No.” Dr. Pusey maintains the Real Pre- 
sence in the Sacrament in such a sense as that even unbelievers 
partaking thereof, take the real body and blood of God. Dr. 
Harrison says that it is believers alone who share in the heavenly 
meal. Dr. Pusey says of his examination of “the Fathers” on 
this subject : “I have suppressed nothing ; I have not knowingly 
omitted anything; I have given every passage, as far as in me 
lay, with so much of the context as was necessary for the clear 
exhibition of its meaning.” Dr. Harrison’s book* abounds with 
accusations of “important omissions,” of “suppression of essen- 
tial parts of the testimony of the Fathers,” of “ perversion of plain 
meaning,” of “unfair treatment of testimony,” of “garbled quo- 
tations,” &e. That so bitter an attack can be made by one 
clergyman on another, both being within the same fold, using the 
same prayers, reciting the same creeds, subscribing to the same 
articles, and owning obedience to the same rubrics, is a curious 
comment upon the “unity of the Church” so often insisted on 
by her defenders. It is refreshing to note how eagerly Dr. 
Harrison contends for the figurative interpretation of the 
famous words, “This is my body,” &e. Yet he would be just 
as eager, we doubt not, for the literal interpretation of many pas- 
sages quite as important and as mystical. He would also, we 
suppose, insist that only “a priest” could “ consecrate” the Ele- 
ments, whatever be the process or its results. Given the fact 
that the speaker of the mystical words was God Almighty, and 
that a God-inspired priest is needed to bring about “the Sacra- 
ment,” we do not see why Dr. Harrison should not go as far as 
Dr. Pusey. We are bound to add that, in such parts as we have 
tested his work, Dr. Harrison makes out a strong case against his 
“ Hieh-Church” brother. In the course of this study we have 
been more than ever impressed with the vagueness and rhetorical 
character of much of the language used by the earlier Fathers on 
this mystical subject, its capability of taking a colouring from the 
prejudices of after ages, and the folly of founding any doctrine 
on so feeble a base. 

The author of “ Letters to and from Rome” + professes to have 
made “a selection from a much larger number,” illustrative of 
the character of our Lord and that of the early Church, as they 


* The Fathers versus Dr. Pusey. An Exposure of his unfair Treatment of 
their Evidence on the Doctrine of the Real Presence. By John Harrison, D.D., 
Vicar of Fenwick, near Doncaster, &c. London: Longmans. 1873. 

+ Letters to and from Rome in the Years A.D. 61, 62 and 63. Selected 
and translated by C. V. 8. London: Williams and Norgate. 1873. 
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were regarded “ by persons who only saw them from the outside.” 
The book gives just such information as might be expected from 
Roman officials too busy and too proud to trouble themselves 
about obscure Jewish affairs and persons. The idea is good and 
is fairly carried out, but the book suffers from an unavoidable 
comparison with Henry Ware’s fine works based on a similar 
idea. The “translation” seems to us too modern in tone, and 
we think a better effect would have been produced by a more 
antique style. 

“ A Compendium of Evangelical Theology”* is a fair specimen 
of the better and worse side of the so-called Evangelical school 
of thought. The orthodox dogmas are set forth in order, and 
under each are grouped the various scriptural passages which are 
supposed to prove the same. The “ proof texts” are printed in 
large type, whilst their context is given in smaller print. ‘The 
book is a useful one, especially to those who put their faith in 
mere textual arguments, and is, we feel, meant to be honest. 
And honest it is, so far as a book written with a foregone con- 
clusion can be so. The work, its Introduction tells us, “can be 
used as a companion with any system or portion of theology in 
testing the statements of others, or, what is not less essential, 
his own, by the divinely-inspired statements.” Turning to the 
body of the work, we find that “divinely-inspired statements” 
mean, in the author's mind, those of the Authorized Version, its 
interpolations and mistranslations being included. Even so 
notorious an interpolation, to use no harsher term, as the “ Three 
Heavenly Witnesses” is made to do duty. Since the author’s 
habit of mind and method of exposition are well shewn forth in 
this instance, we give his notes on this passage : 

Note a. “ The doctrine taught is so scriptural, and the grammatical 
and logical connection of the clause with the rest of the passage is so 


intimate, that for the purpose of edificationt in the present state of 
knowledge the clause ought to be retained, although for the purpose of 


establishing doctrine it ought not to be relied on.” 

Note b. “The three most ancient and celebrated manuscripts... . 
agree in the following rendering, according to Constantine Tischen- 
dorf: For there are three that bear record, the spirit, the water, and 
the blood, and these three agree in one.” 

Note c. “It will be seen from the passages before and hereafter 
cited, that this important doctrine is not dependent upon this passage 
in the Epistle of St. John.” 


Amongst these “passages before and hereafter cited” occur, 


* A Compendium of Evangelical Theology given in the Words of Holy Scrip- 
ture. By Rev. William Passmore. London: Longmans. 1873. 
+ The italics are the author’s own. 
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“The church of God, Acts xx. 28 ;’ “Christ came, who is over 
all, God blessed for ever, Rom. ix. 5 ;’ “God was manifest in 
the flesh, 1 Tim. iii. 16 ;” although, “according to Constantine 
Tischendorf,” they form no part of the original. Of course Uni- 
tarians are throughout the book called Socinians. 

In Mr. Mossman’s History* we have another specimen of the 
“orthodoxy” just noticed. Whilst very properly opposed to the 
partizanship shewn in writing history (by Baronius, e.g.), he 
unconsciously adopts it so far as “the one only thing” is con- 
cerned, which “comes forth from the fierce crucible of modern 
criticism absolutely intact, as gold purified seven times in the 
fire.—and that is the true, perfect and eternal Divinity of 
Jesus Christ.” (Preface, p. xvii.) Amongst the facts connected 
with this true Divinity are, that he “groaned and agonized in 
the garden of Gethsemane,” and that his “warm red human 
blood welled forth,” &c. If mystery mean contradiction, Mr. 
Mossman very justly calls this a “mystery of mysteries.” That 
it is equivalent to contradiction in Mr. Mossman’s mind is evi- 
dent. Whenever he comes upon a contradiction to Scripture, 
he calls it “an independent manner of using theological lan- 
guage” (p. 51). Thus the Liturgy ascribed to St. Clement uses 
the phrase, “ who reconciled thee (God) to the world :” to which 
Mr. Mossman appends the following note (p. 61): “Dr. Neale 
remarks upon this (as he calls it, unscriptural expression), Scrip- 
ture speaks of reconciling the world to God. Dr. Neale’s mean- 
ing is tolerably evident; but surely independent theological 
language would be a better way to speak of it, rather than un- 
scriptural.” Surely worship of a foregone conclusion can no 
further go! Yet Mr. Mossman is candid enough to admit the 
lack of evidence, to say the least, in the Fathers with regard to 
the early Church’s culture of even the “mystery of mysteries,” 
and in his observations upon the position of Unitarians in the 
early Church (p. 180) he shews that he would be Christian if 
only his creed would permit. Of this, the whole chapter on the 
Ebionites gives further and very striking proof (p. 188). It is 
also much to his credit that he has risen superior to the use of 
what, when it is not the outcome of pure ignorance, is usually 
meant as an abusive epithet, and does not call Unitarians Soci- 
nians. The whole volume is steeped in the anti-priestly spirit, 
which seems curiously at variance with the writer’s position as a 
priest of the Episcopal Church. This now and then comes to a 
focus, so to speak, and flashes out in a flaming note. E.g., on 

* A History of the Catholic Church of Jesus Christ, &e. By Thomas Wim- 


berley Mossman, M.A., Rector of Torrington, Lincolnshire. London: Long- 
mans. 1873. 
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p. 278, we find a note on the words used by the Roman procon- 
sul to induce Polycarp to “conform” to the Established Church. 
“Satisfac populo. I was not aware that this expression, which 
is so frequently and so becomingly found on the lips of prelates 
and other dignitaries of the Anglican Church, had been originally 
borrowed from the Roman proconsul who was annoyed with 
Polycarp for refusing to say, ‘Lord Cesar,’ and swear by the 
fortunes of the emperor.” Mr. Mossman honestly exposes and 
condemns the numerous cases of forgery, of suppression of evi- 
dence, of misstatement and of misrepresentation, which marked 
the upgrowth of the Catholic Church. It is strange that he 
cannot see that if such things were done to bolster up dogmas he 
mistrusts and dislikes, they may also have been done to bolster 
up the “mystery of mysteries” he does like. His natural love 
of fairness is shewn everywhere in the book: e.g. he says (p. 431, 
note), “ How different this is from the manner in which the 
Bishops of our age deal with heresy—by prosecution and perse- 
cution, as in Mr. Voysey’s case for instance. It is so much easier 
to prosecute by law than to refute by reason.” We regret that, 
much as the book has interested us, we cannot rate it very highly ; 
we cannot but compare it with Mr. Donaldson’s masterly volumes 
which go over the same ground, in which the true critical spirit, 
lacking here, reigns from first to last. 

The third volume of Mr. Hunt’s excellent manual* preserves 
the reputation for painstaking impartiality attained by the two 
former ones. “My wish has been,” he informs us in his new 
Preface, “to write a history of theology on the rigid principles 
of natural science ; to feel as if I were of no party, no country, 
and no creed ; to appeal to no man’s partialities or prejudices, 
but to state the naked truth, however cold the form in which it 
might appear.” Mr. Hunt’s success in carrying out his ideal is 
all the more remarkable, inasmuch as the “ natural man” of Mr. 
Hunt, or perhaps we should rather say his “clerical man” in its 
unenlightened portions, appears willing to indulge in those rough- 
and-ready condemnations of heretical proclivity which are the 
bane of real theological knowledge. Thus he informs us (p. 353), 
that “the ‘ Age of Reason,’ by Thomas Paine, was an undiscrimi 
nating attack on the Scriptures.” This cannot be the deliberate 
verdict of any serious reader. Paine deserves, and will repay, quite 
as careful and indulgent treatment as that given by Mr. Hunt, 
in his second volume, to Woolston or Toland. His writings, 
moreover, demand attention, if only from the fact of their vogue, 





* Religious Thought in England from the Reformation to the End of last 
Century. A Contribution to the History of Theology. By the Rev. John Hunt, 
M.A. Vol. III. Strahan and Co. 1873. 
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and the vast influence which they have had in forming the theo- 
logical or anti-theological mind of large masses of Englishmen. 
Mr. Hunt has been reading Dr. Tulloch’s Rativnal Theology, of 
which he makes the following neat epitome (p. 373) : 

“ We have seen the rational element largely manifested in Hooker, 
the first and greatest interpreter of the constitution of the Church of 
England. It was more freely developed in the most thoughtful 
Churchmen of Laud’s day—such as Hales, and Chillingworth, and 
Jeremy Taylor. During the Commonwealth, when religious factions 
were at the climax of their conteution, the Church of England found 
its truest home with the Platonists of Cambridge.” 

The most interesting and at the same time the most disap- 
pointing part of the volume is the concluding chapter, a retro- 
spect of the whole history. This is brilliantly sketchy, but does 
little more than skim the surface of the series of volumes which 
it brings to aclose. The independent thought it contains is little 
more than the platitude, that from all sides and parties aid has 
been ministered to the development of English theology. There 
is a good piece of characterization on page 400. 

“Tt has long been the fashion to decry the eighteenth century. We 
have certainly met a great deal that deserves condemnation. The tone 
of the public mind was often frivolous and superficial. The common 
people were ignorant and profane. The philosophy of the century 
was not deep, and religion was more defended than practised. But 
the eighteenth century was not entirely the reign of death. Our obli- 
gations to it are greater than we commonly suppose. It was the golden 
age of English practical common sense. To it we owe the cultivation 
of the spirit of inquiry and the exercise of the faculty of reasoning. 
It was something to have fanaticism and superstition chased out of 
the world. A wave of reaction indeed came with the extravagances 
of the first Methodists ; but this was only in accordance with the 
known laws of progress. Most of the great religious institutions which 
now flourish in the fulness of their strength were begun in the eight- 
eenth century. No era is perfect, but each has a place to fill in the 
historic development of the education of the race.” 

There are marks of insufficient care in the printing and prepa- 
ration of this volume. It might have been better if it had been 
kept longer under revision before being given to the public. 
Examples of haste occur in corrigenda such as “ reliable,” p. 12 ; 
“Dr. Trimner” for Trimnel, p. 57 ; “Thomas” for Edmund Gib- 
son, p. 79; “Jones’ Academy at Tewkesbury,” which should be 
Gloucester, in speaking of the time when Butler and Secker were 
students. We must once more ask for dutes of men and books 
referred to. We hope a second edition of the whole work will 
bring with it a thorough revision. As it is, we hail it as a 
manual for the possession of which we are very grateful. 
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